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New Awards Offered in Urban Field 


Awards for significant contributions 
useful in solving improvement and de- 
urban 

made 


velopment problems of and 


metropolitan areas will be an- 
nually under a program co-sponsored 
by the National Municipal League and 
the Fruin-Colnon Contracting Company 
of St. Louis. 

This program was announced January 
18 at the annual employees-stockholders 
dinner of the company at the Chase 
Hotel in St. Louis. 

Representing the League at the din- 
ner, Richard S. Childs, chairman of the 
executive committee, termed the awards 
program “practical and constructive” 
and called attention to some of the dif- 
ficulties of urban areas resulting from 
population growth and spread. 

Financed by the Fruin-Colnon Com- 
pany and administered by the League, 
the awards will be based on action pro- 
grams, research, or publications, or a 
combination of these elements. Awards 
to individuals will range up to $2,000 in 
cash and suitable plaques or scrolls to 
Choices 


organizations or individuals. 


will be made by a panel of ten judges, 


nine appointed by the League and one 


by the company. 

The judges will consider work and 
events within a period of July 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1958, for the first Fruin- 
Colnon Awards. Recipients will be an- 
nounced at the League’s annual dinner 
next September 16 at the National Con- 


chairman of the League's 
speaking at Fruin-Colnon 


Richard S. Childs, 
executive committee, 
banquet in St. Louis. 


ference on Government in Colorado 
Springs and the awards will be present- 
ed at the annual awards dinner of the 
Fruin-Colnon Company in St. Louis in 


January 1959. 


All-America Winners 
Schedule Celebrations 

Ten All-America Cities of 1957 have 
scheduled 
monies in 


award presentation 
January and February. 
Omaha, Nebraska, planning “the big- 
gest civic event in its history,” will 
hold festivities early in March. League 


cere- 


oficers and members are slated to pre- 
sent award certificates at these events. 
The schedule and the persons represent- 
ing the National Municipal League are 
as follows: 

Albuquerque, New Mexico, February 
4, Mrs. John G. Lee, president, U. S. 
League of Women Voters: 

Clarksburg, West Virginia, January 
25, L. E. Marlowe, NML regional vice 
president, Richmond, Va.: 

Galesburg, Illinois, January 30, Coun- 
cil Member Earl Kribben, Chicago; 

Ketchikan, Alaska, January 21, Coun- 
cil Member Harold 5S. Shefelman, 
Seattle; 

Miami-Dade County, Florida, Febru- 
ary 7, Council Chairman George Gallup; 

Middletown, Ohio, February 6; 

Neosho, Missouri, January 26, Re- 
gional Vice President John B. 
Kansas City, Missouri; 


Gage, 


Omaha, Nebraska. March 4, Council 


(Continued on page 100) 





Morgan Speaks at Conference City 


Plans for the 64th annual National 
Conference on Government in Colorado 
Springs were stimulated when President 
Cecil Morgan of the National Municipal 
League addressed the annual banquet of 
the Colorado Springs Charter Associa- 
tion on January 13. 

Speaking on “The Challenge of Citi- 
zenship,” Mr. Morgan praised the city’s 
natural beauty and its “tradition of su- 
perior government.” 

Noting that the tremendous growth 
due to the there of the Air 
Force Academy and other factors “in- 
evitably places a strain on the citizens 
institutions,” Mr. 
continuance of 


location 


and on government 
Morgan counselled a 
“strong civic leadership and a rallying 
organization.” 

Inspecting the Antlers Hotel, which 
stands in full of famous Pikes 
Peak, Mr. Morgan pronounced its fa- 
cilities excellent as headquarters for the 
National Conference which will be held 
there next September 14 to 17. He was 
particularly pleased with the impressive 
room All-America 
Cities hearings, one of the most popu- 


view 


reserved’ for the 


lar sessions. 


Mr. Morgan expressed the hope that 


many Conference-goers will “come 


early and stay late” in order to enjoy 


the scenic wonders and recreation fa- 
cilities of the area and make the trip a 
part of their vacation plans. 

Mr. Morgan conferred with A. 
of local 


arrangements and with others concern- 


Karl 
Bryson, chairman Conference 
ing plans. Mr. Bryson, a member of the 
League’s Council, also is chairman of 
the Charter 

Reminding association members that 


Association. 


the next Conference will be the first held 
in the Rocky Mountain 
League’s 64 years, Mr. Morgan said, 
“The Conference is the only one which 


area in the 


provides the opportunity for citizens, 
public officials, political scientists, gov- 
ernment researchers and public employ- 


ees to get together and talk over govern- 


ment problems and programs of mutual 


concern, 


Troy Westmeyer, NML senior associ- 
ate, spoke recently before the Men’s 
Club of the North Stamford Congrega- 
“The Church 


tional Church on and 


Good Government.” 


Lofty Pikes Peak, as seen through the Garden of the Gods, within which Conference-goers will be 
entertained next September in Colorado Springs. 
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Editorial Comment 


Mockery 


HE voters of the state of Wash- 

ington adopted a constitutional 
amendment in 1952 permitting the 
state legislature to amend subse- 
quently adopted initiative actions by 
the voters. 


This appeared to be insurance 
against some emotionally inspired 
ill-advised action such as, for ex- 
ample, an economically impossible 
plan to give everyone over 60 $30 
every Thursday. It could hardly 
have been intended as a complete 
abdication of the people’s power to 
set the basic rules within which the 
legislature and other arms of the 
government must operate. 

Yet, this is the way the Wash- 
ington legislature has chosen to in- 
terpret and use this grant of power. 

Like a great many other state 
legislatures, the one in Washington 
has largely ignored the mandate to 
reapportion legislative districts on 
the basis of population changes. 
Thus, the grossly unfair advantage 
held by thinly-populated areas was 
maintained and, as urban areas 
grew, became steadily worse. 

The State League of Women Vot- 
ers formulated an apparently fair 
and sound redistricting proposal and 
won its overwhelming adoption as 
“Tnitiative 199” in the November 
1956 election. 


The lawmakers, by the required 
two-thirds of all members of 
each house, apparently having had 
no qualms about the propriety of 
their doing so, substantially amend- 
ed Initiative 199. Besides, the vot- 
ers’ memories being what they are, 
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199 probably placed more political 
futures at stake than did the act of 
mutilation. 

Now the Washington State Su- 
preme Court, by a five-to-four de- 
cision, has upheld the right of the 
legislature to overrule an initiative 
passed by a majority of the state’s 
voters. The dissenting opinion re- 
marked that any initiative “has now 
been relegated to a position less than 
an advisory opinion of the people.” 

The fact that there may have been 
technical flaws in the reapportion- 
ment plan voted by the people and 
the fact that under the legislature’s 
“amendment” some districts will 
contain as many as 75,000 residents 
while others will have as few as 
25,000, are merely incidental to the 
vital fact that a system of self-gov- 
ernment cannot tolerate such arro- 
gance on the part of elected repre- 
sentatives. 

This puts them in the remarkable 
position of drafting their own rules 
of the game as they go along rather 
than abiding by those laid down by 
the supposedly sovereign people. 

Expressions of outrage and indig- 
nation that might naturally be ex- 
pected seem largely confined to the 
League of Women Voters, which is 
probably what the legislators count- 
ed on. Newspapers take the attitude 
that some satisfaction can be found 
in the fact that, without the League’s 
great campaign, the legislature 
would have continued to shirk its 
constitutional obligations indefinite- 
ly. There was little expression of 
shock over the fact that, under the 
legislature’s substitute, some _per- 
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sons’ votes are only one-third as ef- 
fective as those of others. 

This all adds up to just one more 
indication of why our state legisla- 
tures are accorded so little respect 
and why more states ought to follow 
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the example of Nebraska by using 
the one-house legislature. There ob- 
viously is more responsibility and 
more opportunity for public scrutiny 
when there are fewer legislators all in 
a single house. 


Not One Strong Man 


RTUNE reviewing 

municipal government in the 
nation’s 23 largest cities in its No- 
vember issue, takes a dim view of 
council-manager government for a 
big city. Then Fortune knocks down 
its own conclusion by awarding to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, a council-manager 
city as is Dallas, the title “best-run 
city in the United States.” 

Fortune looks with favor on the 
“strong mayor” governments of the 
larger cities and rates Milwaukee, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, New 
York, Pittsburgh, Baltimore and 
Detroit after Cincinnati as “best- 
run” cities. Dallas isn’t rated in the 
Fortune article, but gets high marks 
for “good municipal housekeeping,” 
in provision of municipal services, 
especially good police protection. 

What Fortune calls a “significant 
flaw” in council-manager govern- 
ment for a big city is what has 
recommended it to Dallas and has 


Magazine, 


kept good clean government at city 
hall for 25 years. The flaw as For- 
tune sees it is that council-manager 
government “has failed to produce a 
political leadership on which respon- 
sibility for the city government could 
be pinned.” The big cities, Fortune 
says, “require an elected chief ex- 
ecutive to serve as the center of a 
political leadership and _responsi- 
bility.” 

Sponsored by the Citizens Charter 
Association, which is composed of 
the city’s business and professional 
leaders plus a wide cross-section of 
citizens who want good government, 
the council-manager system has pro- 
vided Dallas with efficient, honest 
and economical government over the 
years, and the lowest taxes of any of 
the large cities. In Dallas it is the 
citizenry that has the political re- 
sponsibility and not one strong man 
who might be either good or bad. 

Reprinted from Dallas News 





You Can’t Print That 


Editor believes public’s business should be conducted 
“in goldfish bowl”; condemns censorship in city hall. 


By OXIE REICHLER* 


HE vigor — and sometimes vehe- 

mence — with which many public 
officials advance and advocate varied 
forms of censorship always astonishes 
me anew. 

This should not be so, for I have 
had nearly 40 years of experience 
with elected and appointed officials 
at various levels of government — 
local, state and national — and I 
have had opportunity to learn well 
how eager too many of them are to 
screen their work from the taxpayers 
who hire them. 

There are notable exceptions, of 
course. A short time ago I learned 
from a Harrisburg (Pennsylvania) 
newspaperman what a record of 
open-dealing had been carried for- 
ward for years by a former official in 
my home town of Yonkers. That 
official is former Pennsylvania State 
Health Commissioner Berwyn F. 
Mattison, who recently left that post 
to be executive secretary of the 
American Public Health Association. 
It seems that early in his career he 
discovered the pleasant combination 
of duty and opportunity to keep the 
public fully informed, and he pursued 

* Mr. Reichler, formerly with the Utica 
Daily Press and the Utica Observer-Dis- 
patch, and former deputy public safety 
commissioner of Utica, has been editor of 
the Yonkers Herald Stateman since 1938. 
Well known as a crusader for better city 
government, his paper is noted for its 
coverage of public affairs. This article is 
based on Mr. Reichler’s remarks at the 
National Conference on Government of 


the National Municipal League, Cleveland, 
November 19, 1957. 


the matter in a way to be idolized 
both by press and people. 

At the National Conference on 
Government in Cleveland, where one 
of the panel discussions approached 
the problem of censorship in munici- 
pal government under the title, “You 
Can’t Print That! — Censorship in 
City Hall,” I recognized with some 
dismay that the “keep it covered up”’ 
campaign is still in full swing. Even 
some of the more enlightened public 
officials find far too many reasons for 
not telling the people what they are 
legally and common-sensibly entitled 
to know. 

I believe public business should be 
transacted in a goldfish bowl. I be- 
lieve city hall doors should swing 
open easily and stay open. City hall 
doors should never slam shut — par- 
ticularly in a citizen’s face. I believe 
that records of all public transactions 
should be open and accessible to 
interested citizens, particularly to the 
press. 

I am distressed because the gold- 
fish bowl concept does not have many 
city hall rooters. I find that many 
government officials — some of the 
highest calibre — do slam doors. 
They invoke gag rule, conduct public 
business in private. In other words, 
they spend too much time and energy 
in drawing curtains closed — iron 
curtains, paper curtains, sometimes 
even black lace curtains. All this is 
done to circumvent the right of the 
people to know. 
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Where it is not feasible to draw a 
curtain suddenly or brazenly, other 
devices are handily applied. Hordes 
of press agents are hired — at public 
expense, of course — to pull the wool 
over the public’s eyes, to provide the 
people with official half-truths and 
distorted pictures, to mislead and 
misrepresent, to confuse, to scatter 
pepper into too-curious eyes. 

Too many officials have a morbid 
fear of disclosing the details of the 
work entrusted to them. Too many 
such officials — once bedded into of- 
fice — decide it is healthier for 
themselves if their employers — the 
citizens and taxpayers — are kept 
ignorant of what’s happening. To 
this extent we have the equivalent of 
dictatorship and totalitarianism in 
our home towns. 


Citizens Apathetic 


This could be bad enough, were it 
not for two additional situations: 

First, an amazing apathy on the 
part of many citizens, who seem not 
to care at all about their right to 
know about their government. Some 
of these take the gravely mistaken 
view that freedom of information is 
something that is remote from their 
lives, something that newspapers 
make a fuss about in the hope it will 
sell papers. 

Second, I must confess I am also 
unhappy over the substantial num- 
ber of daily and weekly newspapers 
that refuse to be bothered about 
gaining access to more reservoirs of 
information. Some of these don’t 
seem inclined to tap the information 
that is already available to them — 
they find it comfortable (or economi- 
cal) not to pipe into their columns, 
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and thus into the minds of readers, 
interesting and well written news 
about local, state and national gov- 
ernments. 

From the halls of government 
issues the warning cry, “You can’t 
print that!” It is by no means new. 
For as long as newspapers have been 
published, one official or another has 
sought to conceal information from 
the public. 

It was in 1732 — more than 40 
years before the American Revolu- 
tion — that John Peter Zenger, in 
my own Westchester County, was 
being told “You can’t print that!” 
by Governor Cosby, whose shenani- 
gans he was reporting. Away back 
then “You can’t print that” was al- 
ready old stuff. 

Every newspaperman or woman 
has run into the would-be censor al- 
most anywhere he has moved in gov- 
ernment. Sometimes the attempt to 
censor is made to cover up mistakes 
or scandal — sometimes to prevent 
exposure of wicked intentions, some- 
times to keep a party and its hang- 
ers-on in power, sometimes only to 
sweep a mildly embarrassing wisp of 
news under a rug. 

I remember tilting personally with 
a health official who insisted it would 
be “too alarming” to publish that our 
city water supply had become con- 
taminated. I recall a struggle with an 
important finance official, who kept 
insisting hotly that readers were far 
too dumb to understand exactly what 
happened when, under his cash-basis 
reserve plan, a million dollars in spot 
cash money somehow turned into a 
bookkeeping figure that couldn’t be 
spent. 

Then there was a city executive 
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who was aghast at our efforts to re- 
port his budget-making conference 
with department heads. “Why,” he 
almost screamed, “that would be like 
conducting the public business on the 
front steps of city hall!” He wasn’t 
sympathetic when I retorted, “Isn’t 
that where it belongs?” 

This press agentry in government 
is a bane of newspapers — except 
any lazy ones who may prefer hand- 
outs. Scores of press agents are now 
working inside the state government 
at Albany (New York), sometimes 
under titles which make them diffi- 
cult to spot. Hundreds more of such 
press agents are in the federal gov- 
ernment service. 

Great factories of mimeograph ma- 
chines grind out many thousands of 
handouts — the present-day popular 
substitute for news. Each handout is 
framed primarily not to inform the 
public but to serve the welfare of an 
official or his department or their 
policies. 

Each handout is a nail in the coffin 
for freedom of information. This is 
particularly true when reporters are 
barred from going behind the hand- 
out, from questioning the responsible 
official, or even checking the quota- 
tions attributed to him, or their 
intent. 

When a reporter can’t ask, “What 
does this mean?” and “What happens 
next?” the citizens and taxpayers are 
being bilked by their hirelings, 
swindled out of information they 
sorely need if the people are to govern 
intelligently. 

I have no objection to the employ- 
ment of persons in government to 
help provide information in a form 
to clarify and to expedite communi- 
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cation to the people. I object vigor- 
ously to having such persons in the 
public employ who “leak” informa- 
tion to test reaction, who release 
half-truths and otherwise mislead, 
and who act as barriers to question- 
ing of responsible persons. The dis- 
tinction between those who issue 
facts and those who mislead is im- 
portant to recognize. 


Campaign Goes On 


I know that the campaign to open 
channels of information is going on 
apace. Some very distinguished work 
is being done by the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors and by 
various other groups of editors and 
publishers, including the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Substantial aid is being given by 
state societies of editors, by editor 
groups of the AP and UP, by the 
National Editorial Writers’ Confer- 
ence and by Sigma Delta Chi, the 
journalism fraternity. 

This campaign must go on for 
years and generations. If the fight 
lets up even for a while, the situation 
would worsen rapidly. 

Right now the newspapers in New 
York State are fighting a staggering 
and unprecedented gag rule that is 
already on our statute books. Be- 
cause of battling by the press, its 
effective date has been put off till 
April 1. 

It is a youth court act, which pro- 
vides that any man or woman even 
one day under the age of 21 is a 
youth, a child to be protected with 
all the kid-glove social welfare cud- 
dling and coddling now given boys 
and girls under sixteen. 

The person involved may have 
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served on the battlefront. He may be 
the head of a family. He may have a 
police record a mile long — a dozen 
rapes — yet this new law cloaks him 
as a child. He is not to be arrested, 
only “apprehended.”” No mark is to 
go against him on any police record. 
All records are to be kept under lock 
and key. We stand to suppress the 
news of up to 75 per cent of our 
crime under this statute. 


Seek Legislative Aid 


In the Empire State right now we 
are asking the 1958 legislature to 
clarify the right of a reporter to look 
at the police blotter. That’s the first 
and most important way to tell read- 
ers what’s cooking in the crime 
kitchen. 

Every once in a while a.police chief 
decides it’s not good for the people 
to know what crime is rampant in the 
community. On such occasions, the 
local paper must fight hard to keep 
this vital channel open. 

As a result of one recent upstate 
battle on this subject, our state at- 
torney general has handed down an 
opinion in which he urges police of- 
ficials to cooperate with the press — 
but he also spells out a very good 
case for the official who prefers to 
put the police blotter under lock and 
key. 

We are hoping the legislature 
makes it clear that crime news be- 
longs to the people. We are also ask- 
ing for a statute throwing open all 
public records, something New York 
State still lacks. 

We know that freedom of informa- 
tion pays off. We know it was free- 
dom of information that has solved 
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the problem of decent government in 
hundreds of municipalities, including 
my own. 

I know that in my own home town 
millions of dollars have been saved 
because blocked news channels were 
dynamited and the people thereby 
got information they couldn’t get be- 
fore. However, it is hard to convince 
our readers that the public’s right to 
know is the very foundation of self- 
government, and that freedom with- 
out knowledge is no freedom at all. 

The pity is that — while the public 
is cool, aloof, indifferent about this 
special part of our liberties — this 
precious freedom of information is in 
gravest danger. Every competent 
editor knows this and discusses it, 
fights for information frequently. 

Every editor knows that this press 
freedom solves no problem by itself. 
It merely gives the right and the op- 
portunity to tackle any existing situ- 
ations courageously, and in a way to 
help get at the essential facts. Like 
an unused muscle, an unused free- 
dom shrivels and dies. 

The press is being challenged not 
only to use its freedom of informa- 
tion but to convince readers — some- 
how — that it is their freedom that 
is at stake, that it is thei~ rights that 
are being nibbled at, chained and 
hobbled, kicked and battered and 
torn — their freedom, not that of 
newspapers or other communications 
media. 

Our readers must come to realize 
and recognize — to believe, to ac- 
cept — that ignorance is the enemy, 
that truth is the friend — truth even 
when it hurts, particularly when it 
hurts. 





Building Code Needed 


If your town’s is non-existent or obsolete in period 


of rapid growth you invite disaster or deterioration. 


By STUART CHASE* 


A PUBLIC hearing was called in 
our town the other night to dis- 
cuss how this community of 3,500 in 
rural Connecticut is likely to grow 
and change and what voters can do 
about it. We discussed schools, sub- 
divisions, light industry, the town 
dump, and whether new construction 
should be registered in advance. 

A builder standing in the back 
said firmly that he was in favor of 
registration. “The way this town is 
growing,” he went on, “we’re going to 
need some kind of simple building 
code badly in a few years, There are 
too many leaky septic tanks, flooded 
cellars, inflammable garages; too 
many safety and health hazards. 
The do-it-yourself jobs may be good 
for the character but the plumbing 
and wiring ought to be checked.” 

He sat down to a faint scattering 
of applause. The idea was new and 
new ideas always shock us a little in 
our town. We are still too rural to 
go all-out for a building code with its 
forms, fees and rules for inspection. 
But, when a town begins to suffer 
from a population explosion, a build- 
ing code is a wise protective step. 

Every big city and most large 
towns in the United States now have 
municipal building codes laying down 

* Mr. Chase, free lance writer, is author 
of many books and articles. Some of 
his volumes are The Proper Study of Man- 
kind, Roads to Agreement and Power of 
Words. Mr. Chase has held posts with the 
National Resources Committee, the Ten- 


nessee Valley Authority and other national 
commissions. 
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rules and regulations for safe con- 
struction. A municipal building code 
is a legal ordinance, intended to pro- 
tect public safety by assuring mini- 
mum construction standards. Until 
recently, however, most of them have 
been on the wrong basis. They have 
tended to freeze methods and ma- 
terials and so have failed to keep up 
with technical improvements. They 
have been hard to change and have 
often fallen under the control of 
politicians, materials manufacturers 
and building trades unions with an 
axe to grind. 

Said a former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
some years ago: “There are more 
than 2,000 building codes in the 
country — all of them obsolete and 
ready to junk.” 

The code of one large city, for 
example, specified that every electric 
fireplace must have a chimney of 
brick, stone or concrete — useless 
for safety but fine for chimney 
builders. A city in the lumber belt 
centered its code on frame construc- 
tion, another city in the clay belt on 
bricks. Some codes specified masonry 
walls twelve inches thick in places 
where four inches, using modern ma- 
terials, would give equal weather re- 
sistance. Meanwhile in many other 
cities officials were content to let 
sleeping codes lie. 

Two major disasters woke up the 
whole nation to the hazards of obso- 
lete codes. One was the terrible 
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Cocoanut Grove night club fire in 
Boston in 1942, where 492 diners 
and dancers were burned or trampled 
to death as the tinder-dry, palm-leaf 
decorations exploded in flame, ignit- 
ing highly combustible interior finish 
materials. The other was the 1946 
holocaust in Atlanta at the Winecoff, 
a “fireproof” hotel in which 119 
guests on the upper floors were 
trapped and killed. I can never for- 
get one ghastly news photograph of a 
woman jumping from a tenth-story 
window. 

In the wake of these tragedies 
came the roaring postwar demand for 
new houses. Clearly it was time to 
review the whole theory and practice 
of building codes and apply some 
fresh thinking. 


What Is Good Code? 


In this age of rapid change, many 
people came to feel that every good 
building code should have some sort 
of built-in modernizer so that it can 
be constantly revised — to allow ar- 
chitects and builders to keep step 
with improved methods and materials 
such as plastics, aluminum and glass. 
A good code should apply to all 
buildings — dwellings, apartments, 
stores, schools, hospitals, office build- 
ings, factories — wherever a health 
or safety hazard may arise. And it 
should cover at least six points: 
structural protection against fire; a 
guarantee of building strength; ade- 


quate sanitation — plumbing, sewer 
connections, septic tanks; safe wir- 
ing; safe heating equipment — fur- 


naces, heaters, stoves; and adequate 
ventilation. 

There are two kinds of building 
codes and there is a whale of a dif- 
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ference between them — something 
that the man in the street as well as 
city fathers should firmly grasp. A 
specification code designates for ar- 
chitect or builder exactly what ma- 
terials or methods are to be used — 
for example, the kinds of shingles al- 
lowed on a roof. A performance code 
tells architect and builder the desired 
end to be achieved — for example, a 
roof-covering good for twenty years. 
This leaves the architect free to se- 
lect materials and methods to attain 
this end. His responsibility under 
the code lies in the performance of 
the structure over the years — a non- 
leaking roof, a septic tank that does 
not perfume the atmosphere, an oil 
burner which won’t smoke up the 
neighborhood, a wall which will re- 
sist fire for a given time, foundations 
which stand firm. 

The architect is usually given a 
manual which describes various ap- 
proved techniques. But if he prefers 
some other technique, he may submit 
samples to the code authority for ap- 
proval. The architect can thus take 
advantage of new methods and ma- 
terials. 

Following the Cocoanut Grove fire, 
various cities and states began to 
experiment with codes. Chicago made 
a fine start in the early 1950’s with a 
performance code, but one provision 
— that each change must be ap- 
proved by vote of the city council — 
threw up a roadblock. 

I would like to tell you about the 
most successful experiment of all, 
the building code of New York State, 
a performance type evolved in 1949 
after three years of intensive study 
by architects, engineers, manufac- 
turers, unions, the National Bureau 
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of Standards, the American Stand- 
ards Association and other authori- 
ties. This code, subsequently en- 
larged and strengthened, offers flexi- 
ble, up-to-the-minute protection for 
a million and a half citizens in the 
250 municipalities which have al- 
ready voluntarily adopted it. Every 
month these figures rise. Half of all 
New York’s cities are already in. 


New York’s Code 


Here is the way it works. Let us 
say that your town has a code and 
you want to build a garage attached 
to your house. A garage contains 
gasoline and often an assortment of 
power tools, outboard motors, paints, 
thinners and miscellaneous flam- 
mables as well. Attached to a dwell- 
ing it can be a serious fire hazard. 
If the code is the old specification 
type, you will be told exactly what 
building materials to use and how. 
But if you live in New York State, 
your code will say only that construc- 
tion between the garage and the 
dwelling shall have twenty minutes 
fire-resistance rating. You may use 
any approved materials which meet 
that performance. This gives you 
time to call the fire department and 
get out. 

The New York State code puts a 
big premium on uniformity through- 
out the state and provides a field 
agent service to help local officials 
keep continually on the ball. The 
Building Code Commission, under 
Edward J. McGrew, engineer and a 
major general in the Reserves, is the 
central office for administering the 
code. It maintains a clearing house 
for technical information about all 
kinds of construction, and issues a 
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manual to assist local builders and 
inspectors, a manual kept current by 
frequent revision. Included are all 
the new methods which, after being 
suggested by builders and archi- 
tects, have passed tests in accredited 
laboratories. (Anybody, anywhere, 
furthermore, may buy it at modest 
cost.) 

While the provisions of the code 
are made as uniform as possible over 
the state, they are flexible as well, 
allowing local authorities to adapt 
the code to local conditions. For in- 
stance, the plumbing manual accepts 
tile pipe for drains. But some towns 
have many poplar trees, whose roots 
like nothing better than to push 
through the joints of tile; only solid 
pipe will keep them out. In such a 
case the town engineer has the right 
under the code to prohibit the use of 
tile. 

The New York State code is pure- 
ly voluntary. Any town can adopt it 
by vote of its local government. A 
public hearing is not mandatory but 
the commission recommends holding 
one to explain its workings to citi- 
zens. Home rule is carefully safe- 
guarded. The program of inspection, 
the size of fees, penalties for non- 
compliance, are all decided locally. 
Most towns try to set their building 
inspection fees just high enough to 
cover the costs of inspection. The 
commission sends its field agents to 
help get the ball rolling, and they are 
always available thereafter for ad- 
vice — but never to enforce or police 
the local scene. 

I spent a day with one of the com- 
missioner’s field agents visiting towns 
in Westchester County. On the way 
to our first stop — let us call it 
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Smithville (population 11,000) — I 
asked Mr. X about his job. He is an 
engineer with experience as a builder 
and very keen about his work. He 
makes a special effort to keep in close 
touch with his clients. “They seem to 
appreciate having somebody who 
knows the ropes,” he says, “who can 
tell them that other towns have had 
the same headache and here’s a way 
to doctor it.” 


How It Works 


In the town hall, the field agent 
introduced me to the town engineer 
and his inspector, both intelligent, 
college-trained men, working in a 
busy office full of drawing boards 
and blueprints. They told me that 
Smithville’s town council voted in 
the code about two years ago after a 
public hearing. Since then they have 
processed more than 400 building 
registrations, three-quarters for pri- 
vate dwellings, the rest for stores, 
filling stations, public buildings, a 
private school, even several swim- 
ming pools. They showed me a series 
of the forms to be filled out, from the 
first application before a shovel is 
turned to the certification of the final 
structure. And they showed me a list 
of the fees. 

“How do you get along with your 
local builders?” I asked. 

“Very well, on the whole,” said 
the town engineer. “We try to under- 
stand things from their point of view. 
We’ve had only six ‘rip outs,’ and 
three ‘stop orders,’ in two years.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“A ‘rip out’ is where something has 
been built in violation of the code, 
maybe innocently, and has to be re- 
placed. A ‘stop order’ is where a 
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tough hombre goes right ahead, re- 
gardless of warnings. Construction 
then has to stop cold until he swings 
into line — a job for the police. We 
don’t like stop orders any better than 
the builder — in a way it’s a reflec- 
tion on us for not having explained 
the code better.” 

“How many inspections do you 
make on a given job?” 

“About ten. We start with the ex- 
cavation and end up with the pep- 
permint test.” 

“The what?” 

“We put peppermint oil in the 
plumbing system and if you can’t 
smell it at strategic joints you know 
she’s tight. We don’t inspect the 
wiring, you know; the fire under- 
writers do that for us and for many 
towns under the state code.” 


They showed me blueprints of a 
new service station. This was why 
the field agent was in Smithville that 
day, to help reach some decisions on 
these plans. “Apart from this sort of 
help,” the inspector said, “just hav- 
ing a representative of the Building 
Code Commission around increases 
our prestige on a local job.” 

That’s the way it goes in the field. 
I talked to engineers in six towns and 
the only serious criticism was the in- 
adequate allowances for inspection in 
their own local budgets. Cooperation 
by builders was pretty good, they 
said, and citizens seemed well satis- 
fied. As for the commission, they got 
along fine. 

A well administered building code 
has many advantages. It cuts con- 
struction costs for the long swing by 
sound building in the first place. It 

(Continued on page 77) 








Reform Under Pressure 


Shock over Hodge scandal brings limited improvement 


in Illinois; chance for more sweeping changes missed. 


By SAMUEL K. GOVE* 


HE people of [Illinois were 

shocked in the summer of 1956 
when the activities of the state’s 
auditor of public accounts were re- 
vealed in newspaper articles. The 
findings of various investigators later 
estimated that upwards of $1,500,- 
000 of public moneys had been mis- 
used. As the story unravelled, it be- 
came apparent that dishonest officials 
had taken advantage of serious 
organizational problems in the state 
government to bring about a “catas- 
trophe.” The people and newspapers 
demanded action. 

First, the auditor was forced out 
of office and eventually ended up in 
prison. After a successor had been 
appointed by the governor with in- 
structions “to clean up the mess,” 
legislative reform proposals readily 
came forth. 

Upon the convening of the General 
Assembly in January 1957, a re- 
organization report (the so-called 
Morey-Jenner report), completed in 
a remarkably short period of time, 
was presented to legislators. This 
dealt almost exclusively with fiscal 
reform, the charge given its authors. 
The governor included several of the 


* Mr. Gove, research associate professor 
with the Institute of Government and 
Public Affairs at the University of Illinois, 
is a former staff fellow of the National 
Municipal League. He was on the research 
staffs of the Illinois Commission to Study 
State Government and the State Personnel 
Administration Commission, and was ex- 
ecutive assistant in the Illinois Office of 
Auditor of Public Accounts in 1956-57. 
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report’s recommendations in his 
biennial legislative message, as did 
the Senate minority leader in his 
party’s legislative platform. Many 
of the legislative proposals were 
adopted, although certain important 
items failed of passage. 

Illinois experienced a crisis situa- 
tion. It is now appropriate to review 
the Illinois experience to see how 
this situation was used to advantage 
in governmental improvement. 

In 1952, Illinois voters elected 
Orville E. Hodge to the office of 
auditor of public accounts, one of 
seven executive offices filled by state- 
wide election. All went well with his 
administration until a reporter for 
the Chicago Daily News, following a 
tip, undertook a special study of the 
office in 1956. At first he noted that 
the appropriations for the office were 
being spent at an alarmingly fast 
rate; then he found some obvious 
cases of “payroll padding.” Finally, 
he came across state warrants 
(checks) with questionable type- 
written endorsements. This find was 
the “break-through” in the news- 
paper’s investigation.' It opened the 
door to the many facets of the opera- 
tions of Mr. Hodge and his asso- 
ciates — operations ranging from 
“irregular” travel vouchers to ‘“con- 


1 The details of the scandal have been 
well chronicled elsewhere in newspapers 
and magazine articles. See especially 
Robert M. Yoder, “Swindler in the State- 
house,” Saturday Evening Post, May 4, 
1957, and subsequent issues. 
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flicts of interest” on the part of key 
personnel. 

After the stories of this scandal 
broke in the newspapers, Mr. Hodge 
resigned from office and withdrew as 
a candidate for reelection. (He had 
been renominated at the April 
primary.) Governor William Strat- 
ton appointed Lloyd Morey to fill 
out the unexpired term. Mr. Morey 
was president emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and a well known 
expert in governmental accounting. 
At approximately the same time, the 
Illinois Budgetary Commission, a 
group with both executive and legis- 
lative membership, appointed Albert 
Jenner, a former president of the 
Illinois Bar Association, its counsel 
in the Hodge investigation. Mr. 
Jenner was also named an assistant 
attorney general. 


Cleanup Begun 


Mr. Morey immediately undertook 
the task of “cleaning up the office.” 
Many persons not devoting full time 
to their positions were dismissed and 
many procedural changes were insti- 
tuted to make a recurrence of past 
events virtually impossible. 

The Budgetary Commission 
brought Messrs. Morey and Jenner 
together by requesting them to 
undertake jointly a comprehensive 
investigation of all operations per- 
taining to fiscal matters in the state 
government. They were directed to 
report their recommendations for im- 
provement of operations and pro- 
cedures as soon as possible. The final 
report was delivered to the commis- 
sion on December 4, 1956, although 
certain of their findings had appeared 
in the press previously. 

In the report, the authors stated 
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“a fundamental defect” of the Illi- 
nois governmental structure was “the 
appearance that effective fiscal con- 
trols existed and were functioning. 
But the security was more of form 
than substance.” 

The auditor’s office had many 
functions that went beyond those 
that would be assigned normally to 
such an office. In addition to oper- 
ating both the pre- and post-audit 
functions for the state government, 
the auditor was also the state’s dis- 
bursing officer and regulated the fi- 
nancial institutions of the state — 
state banks, savings and loan as- 
sociations, etc. Also, the office had 
several other diversified functions 
ranging from the administration of 
the state’s property control act to 
maintaining the basic land records. 

This combination of somewhat dis- 
similar and incompatible functions 
helped make the Hodge operations 
possible. With this arrangement the 
auditor alone could issue a voucher, 
draw the warrant and post-audit the 
transaction without any outside re- 
view of his operations. Mr. Hodge 
was able to keep his operations under 
cover because, as the state’s post- 
auditor, he failed to make an audit 
assignment for his own office. (Pri- 
vate accounting firms are utilized in 
Illinois.) Also as the regulatory 
agency for state banks, the auditor 
was able to find a Chicago banker 
who would cooperate in his devious 
operations. 

Adding to the situation was the 
fact that the auditor of public ac- 
counts must be a person able to win 
an election. By necessity, virtually 
all occupants of the office have come 
from a background of political party 
activity. They have not been known 
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as experts in professional accounting, 
a qualification deemed desirable by 
many. 

Reviewing the confusing and il- 
logical organization, the authors of 
the Morey-Jenner report made many 
far-reaching recommendations that 
went beyond the bounds of the 
auditor’s office itself. A reorganiza- 
tion of the state’s fiscal procedures 
could hardly be restricted to the 
auditor’s office but had to include 
other agencies such as the state 
treasurer’s office and the Depart- 
ment of Finance. 


R dations Made 





The recommendations included the 
elimination of both the auditor’s and 
treasurer’s offices as elective positions 
and the creation of a Department of 
Administrative Services, a Depart- 
ment of Financial Institutions and a 
legislative auditor. The pre- and 
post-audit functions were to be sepa- 
rated with the legislative auditor be- 
coming the post-auditor and pre- 
audit operations decentralized to the 
agency level. The disbursing function 
was to be assigned to the treasurer, 
a position to be filled by guber- 
natorial appointment. In addition 
the report called for a revision of De- 
partment of Finance operations and 
an overhaul of budgetary procedures. 

The state’s centralized purchasing 
requirements were to be extended to 
all agencies of the state government, 
and the auditor’s property control 
function was to be transferred to the 
proposed Department of Administra- 
tive Services. 

In recommendations outside the 
area of fiscal reorganization, the re- 
port suggested that the Personnel 
Code (merit system) be extended to 
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all agencies of the state government, 
that a corrupt practices act and a 
comprehensive “conflict of inter- 
est” statute be adopted, that a state 
crime investigating commission be 
established, and that a statute be 
enacted providing that public records 
be available for public inspection. 

Using the report as a point of de- 
parture, the governor formulated his 
own fiscal reform program and in his 
second inaugural message presented 
it to the General Assembly. He made 
the same recommendations in respect 
to the abolition of the elective of- 
fices of auditor and treasurer and 
the establishment of an appointive 
treasurer as the disbursing officer for 
the state government. The pre-audit- 
ing function in the state government, 
however, was to be centralized in the 
Department of Finance rather than 
decentralized as recommended in the 
Morey-Jenner report. The governor 
did not mention the suggested De- 
partment of Administrative Services 
but did recommend a Department of 
Financial Institutions. 

In one area, the governor directly 
disagreed with the Morey-Jenner re- 
port, and his subsequent defense of 
this position emphasized that his re- 
form program was independent of 
any other. In place of the report’s 
legislative auditor, the governor 
recommended establishment of a De- 
partment of Audits, headed by an 
auditor general appointed by the 
governor with Senate confirmation. 
This official was to have no other 
administrative responsibilities. 

Attempts to collect group and 
citizen support for reorganization 
proposals were not substantially suc- 
cessful. The Taxpayers’ Federation 
took the lead in trying to unite other 
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groups in espousal of a program, but 
with little success. Organizations de- 
clined to participate extensively in 
the federation’s campaign because: 
(1) not enough time existed to con- 
vince them and secure their official 
endorsements; (2) some groups felt 
strong endorsements might affect 
their own legislative proposals on 
other matters negatively; and (3) 
the seemingly technical nature of the 
recommendations were difficult to 
“sell” to non-experts. In a few in- 
stances, cooperating organizations 
did effective work in bringing to- 
gether various interested parties for 
workable compromises. 

Although the fiscal reform program 
did not have well organized citizen 
support, the support of the state’s 
leading newspapers was noteworthy. 
The papers, which had given un- 
precedented coverage to the develop- 
ments of the Hodge case both in the 
investigatory and prosecuting stages, 
followed through with demands for 
legislative action. Generally, they 
gave strong editorial support to the 
Morey-Jenner proposals and criti- 
cized the governor’s deviations from 
the report, especially in regard to the 
legislative auditor. 

The action on the legislative re- 
form proposals was noted by a 
“rush” atmosphere. It was obvious 
that the administration and the legis- 
lative leaders wanted to be able to 
show early results. Also, it appeared 
that they intended to push through 
the reform measures before the many 
other troublesome issues arose before 
the General Assembly. This “rush” 
emphasis contrasted sharply with the 
Assembly’s practice — duplicated in 
many other state legislatures — of 
postponing most important decisions 
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until near the end of the six-month 
session. As the session was about to 
close, one reporter observed that the 
reform movement “started with a 
bang but ended with a whimper.” 


The Legislative Process 


The reorganization legislation was 
prepared and introduced on a piece- 
meal basis and consequently some 
action taken assumed the passage of 
other legislation. Thus, legislation 
providing for revision of the state’s 
accounting procedures assumed the 
office of the auditor of public ac- 
counts, which presently keeps certain 
centralized financial records, would 
be abolished. The former legislation 
was adopted but the latter was de- 
feated. 

Despite the “rush” atmosphere, 
most legislative action was not con- 
cluded until early in June. The legis- 
lature had a mixed reaction to the 
various proposals. The members 
somewhat reluctantly approved those 
measures that the governor pushed. 
Generally the prevailing feeling was 
to maintain the “status quo,” be- 
cause “we know what we have.” 

The reform legislation never be- 
came a partisan issue, probably be- 
cause neither party wanted to be 
given an “obstructionist” label. 

After the legislature had adjourned 
and the governor had acted on bills 
that had passed, it was apparent that 
a number of significant legislative 
measures had become law. The De- 
partment of Finance was reorganized 
and certain additional functions as- 
signed to it, a Department of Finan- 
cial Institutions under the governor 
was created, a “right to know” stat- 
ute was enacted as was a limited 
“conflict of interest” law. 
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An office of auditor general with a 
six-year term, to be filled by the 
governor with Senate confirmation, 
was established to perform the post- 
audit functions. This official, who by 
statute must have certain profes- 
sional qualifications, heads a Depart- 
ment of Audits and reports to both 
the governor and a newly established 
Legislative Audit Commission. This 
arrangement was a compromise be- 
tween the governor’s recommenda- 
tions and the Morey-Jenner report. 

The proposal to abolish the office 
of auditor of public accounts, which 
would have required a constitutional 
amendment, was defeated. (A simi- 
lar proposal to abolish the treasurer’s 
office was not given serious con- 
sideration in the legislature.) Al- 
though many of the functions of the 
auditor’s office were taken away, the 
auditor will continue to be the dis- 
bursing officer and the pre-auditor 
for the state government, functions 
based on constitutional powers. The 
bond of the auditor was raised in 
other action from $50,000 to $500,- 
000 while, independently of ‘“‘reform” 
legislation, the auditor’s salary was 
raised from $16,000 to $20,000. 

The final results of the reorgani- 
zation proposals found the governor 
wielding a controlling hand. Only 
those proposals that he wanted were 
adopted and in one case he used his 
item veto to negate a recommenda- 
tion which did not meet his approval. 
In only one or two instances did the 
legislature fail to adopt parts of the 
governor’s program. 

Does Illinois now have better gov- 
ernment because of the piecemeal 
and sometimes hasty reform meas- 
ures that were adopted? 
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It seems quite clear that it will be 
virtually impossible for another 
Hodge scandal to occur in Illinois. 
The functions of pre-auditing, post- 
auditing and regulation of financial 
institutions have been assigned to 
separate units. No longer will there 
be lacking an “auditing of the audi- 
tor.” In addition, the legislature will 
have better means of observing 
operations. Although not a result of 
legislative action, the press will un- 
doubtedly keep a close watch on the 
state government because of its ex- 
periences with the Hodge scandal. 


Improvements Needed 


On the other hand, the continued 
maintenance of an elected constitu- 
tional office with limited functions is 
doubtful improvement. Although the 
next person elected as auditor will 
receive a higher salary, the work of 
the office will be reduced by about a 
third. Similarly the question can be 
raised whether the removal of one or 
two elective offices out of seven as 
proposed is really progress. This 
question has significance when it is 
considered that a better case can be 
made for the continuance of the 
auditor’s office as an independent 
elective office than for other positions 
not seriously considered for removal 
from the ballot. 

Some improvements grew out of 
the “catastrophe” situation, although 
these might have been more far 
reaching. Under our “government by 
compromise,” however, it can be con- 
cluded that more progress was made 
in this hasty answer to the sudden 
crisis faced by Illinois government 
than would have been possible with- 
out such a dramatic situation. 
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Manager Localities 
Number 1550 


104 Places Added 
to List in 1957 


HE City Managers’ 

Association reports that as of January 
1, 1958, the list of communities with the 
council-manager plan has reached 1,550. 
During 1957 a total of 104 cities, villages, 
townships, and one county were 
added to its list of local governments 
having the plan; 79 of the 104 adopted 
the plan in 1957, 21 adopted it some time 
earlier without its becoming effective or 
coming to the attention of the ICMA; 
and four cities were reinstated on the 
list. Five cities abandoned the plan in 
1957 and five others were removed from 
the list for other reasons. 

Of 76 referenda held in 1957, 49 or 64 
per cent resulted in adoption of the 
council-manager plan. This compares 
with 59 per cent in 1956, 60 per cent in 
1955 and 55 per cent in 1954. 

Adopting the plan in 1957 by charter, 
state enabling act or special act of the 
legislature were the following places not 
heretofore in the Review. 
Their populations as given by the ICMA 


International 


etc., 


mentioned 


are included : 

Cortez, CoLorapo, (2,680); AHOSKIE, 
NortH Carourna, (3,579); CoaLMontT 
(651), Ducxrown (1,008), Forest 
Huts (1,351) and Lopetvite (479), 
TENNESSEE; Donna, Texas, (7,171); 
and Casper, Wyominec, (23,673). 


Adopting by ordinance in 1957, not 
heretofore mentioned herein, were: 
Duarte (4,000), Huntincron Park 


(29,450), Pranteco (3,804) and SANTE 
Fe Sprincs (20,000), CALIFORNIA, 
Adopting by charter, enabling act or 
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special state law prior to 1957 but not 
heretofore mentioned were: St. ALBANs, 
Marne, (1,035), and Smssee, Texas, 
(3,194) ; by ordinance, WINFIELD, Penn- 


syLvantA, (300) and Moas, Uran, 
(1,274). 
Voters of Norrnh Mram: Beacu, 


Fioripa, (1956 population 12,161) adopted 
a council-manager charter on January 7, 
1,915 to 336. This adoption and the one 
below are in addition to those reported 
by the ICMA. 

The city council of MuLBerry, Flora, 


(2,024) late in 1957, appointed a city 
manager in accordance with a new 
charter. 


The borough of West Paterson, New 
Jersey, rejected a proposed council- 
manager plan by a vote of 1,602 to 386 
at a referendum on December 18, 1957. 
The referendum was the result of a 25 
per cent petition, opposed by the Repub- 
lican and Democratic organizations but 
advocated by the Nonpartisan League for 
Council- Manager. 

In Battie Creek, MICHIGAN, the city 
commission, three to two, defeated a 
resolution to place on the April 7 ballot 
a proposal to revise the charter so as to 
provide for a city manager. The three 
opponents stated they were not voting 
against the manager plan but against 
submitting it before an area unification 
plan, proposed in a Public Administra- 
tion Service report, was voted upon. 

SruTTcart, ARKANSAS, defeated 
council-manager proposal on December 
3 by a vote of 262 to 243. The referen- 
dum had been advocated by newly elected 
Mayor Lloyd McCollum, but little cam- 
paigning was done either for or against 
the proposal. 

Ocpen, UTAn, voted in 1957 to aban- 
don the manager plan, adopted in 1951. 

In two of the five cities removed from 


a 
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the ICMA council-manager list in 1957, 
the council rescinded the manager ordi- 
mance: Levant, Marne, and Rrvrera 
Beacu, Fiorma. In Tenacnuart, CALi- 
FORNIA, and JASPER, FLoRIDA, the coun- 
cil failed for a year or more to appoint 
@ manager. HaAmitton Lakes, Nortu 
CAROLINA, was annexed to GREENSBORO. 


Charter Study Urged 
For New York City 


In his second term inaugural address 
on January 1, Mayor Robert F. Wagener, 
of New York City, announced that he 
plans to ask the state legislature “to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a charter re- 
vision commission and for submission to 
the people of a charter drafted by this 
commission.” He mentioned various 
changes in the city’s governmental 
organization in recent years, characteriz- 
ing these as piecemeal reforms, and said 
that a broader approach toward the en- 
tire structure should be taken. 

The present charter was drafted by a 
commission authorized by the legislature 
in 1934 and appointed by Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia January 12, 1935. The charter 
was approved by the voters in November 
1936 and became effective January 1, 
1938. 

Harold Riegelman, counsel to the 
Citizens Budget Commission and a 
former Republican candidate for mayor, 
also called for a charter revision com- 
mission to be authorized by the state 
legislature and criticized various pro- 
visions of the present charter as being 
outdated or ineffective. He called the 
arrangements for the five borough presi- 
dents unsatisfactory compromises and 
said that the number of votes assigned 
to each on the Board of Estimate no 
longer reflects the relative populations of 
the boroughs. 

He assailed the city council as a great 
disappointment, especially in its record 
on the city’s expense budgets as to which 
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it has the power to investigate and re- 
duce but had adopted budgets totaling 
$22 billion since 1939, with decreases of 
only $3 million or one one-hundredth of 
one per cent. Three courses were sug- 
gested: that the council be eliminated, 
that it be elected on the basis of propor- 
tional representation as had originally 
been the case, or that it be chosen on a 
nonpartisan basis. He added, “We can- 
not expect very much of value from a 
council where one party dominates 25 to 
1 — a ratio which bears no relation to 
the party preferences of the voters.” 
Laurence A. Tanzer, veteran expert 
on the New York charter, decried going 
to the legislature, pointing out that the 
charter provides for its amendment, or 
for the adoption of a new charter, by 
local law subject to popular vote, and that 
corresponding provisions are contained 
in the city home rule law. He said, “No 
necessity exists for the legislature to 
meddle with the charter of this city.” 


Seattle League Makes 
Charter Proposals 


The recommendations of the adminis- 
trative survey of the government of 
Seattle, Washington, made by the firm 
of Booz, Allen and Hamilton under the 
auspices of the City Administrative Sur- 
vey Committee,! have been reviewed by 
that committee and by the Governmental 
Research Committee of the Municipal 
League of Seattle and King County. The 
league’s board of trustees on December 
16 approved the latter committee’s find- 
ings and issued a list of recommenda- 
tions. 

These emphasized that a new ad- 
ministrative office should be created, 
headed by a director of administration to 
be appointed by the mayor. He would 
have charge of personnel, budget-making, 
annual reports, analysis of departmental 


1See the 
page 525. 


Review, November 1957, 
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performance, public information, process- 
ing complaints and code research. The 
city council would have the power to 
decrease or increase any budget item so 
long as it would be in balance with 
revenues, and the mayor would have the 
right to veto any item in the budget 
ordinance. 

A new position of city auditor would 
be created; he would be appointed by the 
council and would make a current audit 
of city finances. 

The board specifically disapproved of 
some recommendations of the adminis- 
trative survey, including: (1) appoint- 
ment of a city clerk by the council; it 
was held that the comptroller should 
continue to perform the functions of a 
city clerk; (2) separation of the city 
planning office from the city planning 
commission and of the civil service office 
from the civil service commission, and 
placing these offices under the mayor; 
(3) merger of the water and light de- 
partments under a director of public 
utilities, duplication of efforts in billing, 
meter-reading, etc, to be eliminated, 
however; (4) abolition of the board of 
public works. 

The board recommended three items 
for submission to popular vote at the 
March 11 election: the comptroller to 
be appointed by the mayor instead of 
being elected; the establishment of the 
office of city auditor under the council; 
and the establishment of a new adminis- 
trative office under the mayor. No time 
schedule for other submissions was pro- 
posed. 


San Antonio Votes 
For Urban Renewal 


The people of San Antonio, Texas, 
voted four to one in favor of a compre- 
hensive urban renewal program at an 
election on December 17. San Antonio 
has authority under its council-manager 
charter to proceed with an urban renewal 
program but, in order to bring such a 
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program under the recently passed state 
urban renewal act and to eliminate or 
minimize legal complications, it was felt 
that a referendum was highly desirable. 

An all-out effort was made by civic 
leaders to inform the public of the 
necessity for local action. A detailed 
brochure and a handbill were among the 
media used by the city. Radio-TV spot 
announcements and newspaper advertis- 
ing sponsored by the San Antonio Home 
Builders Association also played an im- 
portant part in stressing the advantages 
and urgency of urban renewal. All three 
local newspapers supported the program 
editorially. 

It is expected that an urban renewal 
agency operating under a commission of 
from five to nine members will be es- 
tablished in the near future. Project 
areas will then be designated by the city 
council upon recommendation of the 
commission. Planning work leading to 
the designation of project areas will be- 
gin immediately. Because of the com- 
plexity of the program, however, it will 
possibly be two years before physical 
evidence of a project is visible. 


Municipal O fficials 
Emphasize Urban Needs 

Resolutions adopted at the meeting of 
the American Municipal Association in 
San Francisco last December stressed 
the cities’ needs that are being eclipsed 
by satellite, rocket and scientific preoc- 
cupations, or endangered by proposed 
transfers of responsibility for financial 
aid from the federal government to the 
States. 

Pointing out that local governments, 
which are closest to the people but whose 
programs are being jeopardized by pro- 
posals for the elimination of federal par- 
ticipation, have not been consulted, one 
resolution states : 

“The AMA strongly opposes the ef- 
fort of the Governors’ and Presidential 
Advisory Committee to abandon or 
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weaken federal grants-in-aid programs 
affecting municipal governments” and 
urges the committee to omit this sub- 
ject from its agenda. 

Other resolutions advocated a vigor- 
ous effort to create and maintain a long- 
range urban renewal program, broadened 
federal responsibility in civil defense, 
federal payments in lieu of taxes, more 
emphasis on urban highways under the 
federal highway act, and expansion of 
research in the field of metropolitan 
problems. 


Redistricting Made Farce 
In State of Washington 


The effort to obtain a fair redistrict- 
ing of the state of Washington for the 
purpose of electing members of the legis- 
lature in accordance with the constitu- 
tional requirement for districting “ac- 
cording to the number of inhabitants,” 
received a further serious setback on 
December 24, 1957. On that day the 
State Supreme Court, by a five-to-four 
decision, upheld the action of the legis- 
lature in substituting its own plan for one 
approved by the people in “Initiative 
199” in November 1956.1 

The court action hinged on the in- 
terpretation of the word “amend” in a 
1952 constitutional amendment giving the 
legislature the power, by two-thirds vote, 
to amend an initiative measure that had 
been approved by the people. It still can- 
not repeal an initiative until after two 
years. The power to amend an initiative 
was supposed to be for emergency use, 
and had been granted as a result of a 
financial emergency stemming from a 
drastic welfare initiative. 

The legislative act had altered all but 
five of the 49 districts set up by Initia- 
tive 199; as a result some Senate dis- 
tricts have less than 20,000 population 
and several others more than 80,000, with 


1See “Legislators Mangle Districting 
Plan,” the Review, May 1957, page 245; 
see also page 56, this issue. 
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rural areas much overrepresented as 
compared to the more equitable arrange- 
ments of Initiative 199, The legislature 
also substituted voting precincts (of un- 
certain population) for the census tracts 
utilized as fundamental units in Initia- 
tive 199, 

Attorney General John J. O'Connell 
asserted before the court that the legis- 
lature repealed rather than amended In- 
itiative 199, and established districts with 
unequal and disproportionate numbers of 
inhabitants in violation of the constitu- 
tion. The court majority, however, 
(opinion by Judge Richard Ott) held 
that the action of the legislature came 
within the meaning of “amend,” and that 
the 1952 amendment authorized the legis- 
lature “to change the law completely, 
within the realm of the subject matter.” 

Judge Frank P. Weaver, for the mi- 
nority, charged that the action of the 
majority “effects a drastic change in the 
power of the people to exercise their 
right of initiative.” He continued, “For 
all practical purposes it relegates an in- 
itiative — no matter what the subject 
matter — to a position less than an ad- 
visory opinion of the people.” 

The legislature had not redistricted the 
state since 1901, the latest redistricting 
(1930) having been by initiative. Initia- 
tive 199 was sponsored chiefly by the 
League of Women Voters in an effort to 
remedy inequality and injustice. The 
legislative substitute was passed in the 
last hour in which such bills could be 
considered. As stated in the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, “Legislators anxious to 
protect their own empires and preserve 
districts in a form that would insure 
their reelection led the fight to over- 
throw the measure which had been ap- 
proved by the voters.” 


North Carolina 
Studies Constitution 

The legislature of North Carolina, as 
recommended by Governor Luther 
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Hodges, has created a North Carolina 
Constitutional Commission, consisting of 
fifteen members appointed by the gover- 
nor. It is directed to make a complete 
and thorough study of the state’s con- 
stitution — called old and outmoded by 
Governor Hodges — and to report its 
conclusions and recommendations for 
amendment or revision to the governor 
and the legislature on or after December 
1, 1958. 

The conimission is headed by Victor 
S. Bryant, Sr., Durham attorney, and in- 
of the Law School of 
the University of North Carolina, a 
federal judge, a state judge, a state 
senator, three state representatives (one 
a former speaker of the House), two 
former congressmen, a former ambassa- 
dor, an editor, the head of the State 
Grange, and three private attorneys — 
one being Chairman Bryant and another 
a former speaker of the House. 


cludes the dean 


Mississippi Not to Have 


Constitutional Convention 


In a bitter special session of the Mis- 
sissippi legislature, in November and 
December 1957, the proposal for a con- 
stitutional convention, desired by Gover- 
nor J. P. Coleman and his supporters 
but opposed by Speaker Walter Sillers, 
was defeated. 

Legislation adopted included a bill di- 
rected against the state’s reputation as a 
“marriage mill.” The law establishes a 
three-day waiting period, premarital 
blood tests and, for the first time, an age 
of consent. 

A bill to aid industrial development 
was enacted, authorizing the Agricultural 
and Industrial Board to designate roads 
to plant sites for construction by the 
State Highway Department. 

An existing requirement that county 
school superintendents shall have had 
administrative experience was eliminated 
and a requirement of five years of teach- 
ing experience was cut to four. 
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Welfare ceilings were increased some- 
what for dependent children, on a declin- 
ing scale, and for old-age assistance. An 
appropriation of $150,000 for a student 
union building at Mississippi Vocational 
College for Negroes was approved. 

Epwarp H. Hosss 
University of Mississippi 


Colorado Considers 
Reapportionment 


In Colorado a majority of Governor 
McNichols’ Commission on 
Apportionment advocates the 
federal system of representation. It 
would continue the election of the 35 
State senators on the basis of population 
ratios — a method favoring the rural 
areas — and favors the election of repre- 
sentatives from 65 districts of approxi- 
mately equal population — but with no 
district crossing a county boundary. A 
minority, led by Senator Herbert Roth, 
Denver Democrat, vigorously opposed 
the proposal. Senator Rotlf predicted that 
it would not obtain the necessary two- 
thirds vote of the legislature for sub- 
mission to the people. 

The commission, 
members, would eliminate the 
observed constitutional directive for re- 
apportionment every five years — based 
both on the federal census and an inter- 
mediate state census that is not made. 
The legislature would be supposed to re- 
apportion at the regular session follow- 
ing each federal census. 


New Hampshire Enlarges 
Scope of Authorities 

The 1957 New Hampshire legislature 
created a State Port Authority to main- 
tain and develop ports, harbors and navi- 
gable tidal rivers, to assist shipping and 
industry dependent upon sea transport 
and to promote fishing and boating. The 
existing Port of Portsmouth Authority 
is abolished. The new agency has an un- 
salaried board of seven members, five of 


Legislative 
so-called 


consisting of 46 
never- 
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whom are appointed by the governor and 
council; three of these must be from sea- 
coast or tidal regions. Ex officio mem- 
bers are the executive director of the 
State Planning and Development Com- 
mission and the executive secretary of 
the Seacoast Regional Development As- 
sociation. 

The legislature expanded the scope of 
the State Industrial Park Authority by 
doubling the debt limit up to which it 
may issue bonds, to $2 million. This 
authority is designed to assist local com- 
munities in developing facilities to attract 
new business and industry. Dover has 
begun the first “industrial park,” of 75 
acres, and will receive $390,000 as a long- 
term loan. Whitefield plans to construct a 
$200,000 industrial building to remedy 
the loss of the town’s sole industry by 
fire in 1954; it would be financed by a 
$150,000 loan from the authority and by 
money raised from townspeople through 
a newly formed industrial foundation. 

Under another new law ten or more 
towns are authorized to set up a District 
Fire Mutual Aid System as a municipal 
corporation to coordinate services of all 
member fire departments. It may acquire 
property, equipment, a dispatch center 
and communications net, use group pur- 
chasing, establish training programs and 
cooperate with civil defense, but cannot 
supersede the responsibility of the state 
forester in fighting forest fires. 


Pennsylvania Provides 
For Absentee V oting 


An amendment to the Pennsylvania 
constitution was adopted, by a vote of 
1,007,465 to 286,582 at the November 
election, establishing absentee voting for 
civilians. Pennsylvania has allowed such 
voting only as to members of the armed 
services and _ service-disabled veterans 
who are hospitalized or bed-ridden. The 
new provision is for qualified voters who 
are unavoidably absent because of duties, 
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occupation or business or who are unable 
to go to the polls because of illness or 
physical disability. 

The states without civilian absentee 
voting are reported to be Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico and 
South Carolina. 


Intergovernmental Study 
In Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Legislative Local 
Government Commission has undertaken 
a study of overlapping powers and func- 
tions among the various levels of state 
and local government. It is expected 
that when this study is completed legis- 
lation will be suggested to eliminate or 
reduce such overlapping. 


Newspaper Sues for 
New Jersey Redistricting 


The Asbury Park Press has brought 
suit in the New Jersey Superior Court to 
compel reapportionment of the New Jer- 
sey Assembly according to 1950 census 
returns. The state constitution requires 
the legislature to allocate the 60 As- 
sembly seats to the 21 counties on the 
basis of the latest census figures, but this 
has not been done since the 1940 census. 

The suit alleges that a reapportionment 
would give Monmouth County (contain- 
ing Asbury Park) one more representa- 
tive, and reduce the numbers for Essex 
and Hudson Counties by at least one 
each. 


Governor Harriman Urges 
Constitutional Revision 


In his annual message to the New 
York State legislature, Governor Averell 
Harriman proposed creation of a perma- 
nent Commission on Constitutional Re- 
vision, especially in view of the defeat, 
at the November election, of the propo- 
sition to call a constitutional convention 
He said: 
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“Since the responsibility for propbdsing 
constitutional amendments to the people 
rests exclusively with the legislature 
(except when a convention is called) 
the Commission on Constitutional Re- 
vision should be entirely independent of 
the legislature. Otherwise, the legislature 
itself will be in a position to control what 
recommendations are made to it by the 
commission, and the public will not be 
kept advised of what changes indepen- 
dent experts believe should be made in 
the constitution. 

“Accordingly, I recommend a perma- 
nent commission of five members to be 
appointed by the governor, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, not more 
than three of whom shall be members of 
one political party. The members should 
serve for fixed terms. 

“There are certain areas, however, in 
which the need for constitutional change 
is so imperative and so clear that the leg- 
islature should proceed at once to initiate 
the required changes. If this is not done, 
no constitutional amendments can be put 
into effect until 1961.” 

He urged that the voters of the state 
be given the right by petition to initiate 
constitutional changes for submission to 
the general electorate for approval. “The 
procedure to be adopted can and should 
be surrounded with safeguards so as to 
make sure that no one city or locality 
can initiate the action and so as to pre- 
vent hasty action by extending the 
process over a period of at least two 
years.” 

Another immediate constitutional ob- 
jective is districting for the State Senate 
so as to be more nearly in proportion to 
population; the constitution specifies this 
but places obstacles in the path of equali- 
ty, and some Senate districts now have 
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two and one-half times the population of 
others. 

The governor also proposed extending 
home rule to all villages and to the 
larger towns (townships); reducing the 
voting age to eighteen; and statewide 
primaries for naming candidates for state 
offices, rather than party conventions, ex- 
cept where there is no contest. 


BUILDING CODE NEEDED 
(Continued from page 65) 


gives architects, engineers and build- 
ers freedom to exercise ingenuity and 
creativeness. Because it tends to 
check depreciation and raise property 
values, it gets enthusiastic support 
from bankers, real estate men, town 
officials, insurance people and home- 
owners. 

A recent survey shows that al- 
though a number of states are ex- 
perimenting with performance codes 
— notably New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Massachusetts, Connecticut — 
so far none carries the idea as far as 
New York has done. New York’s 
published data are being studied in 
30 states and in 25 foreign countries. 
The Polish government recently 
asked for sixteen copies of the code. 
“The material is desired by the gov- 
ernmental committee formulating the 
new Polish building code in its efforts 
to profit by American experience” — 
the first penetration of the Iron Cur- 
tain on this front. 

By the time my town is large 
enough for citizens to demand a 
simple building code, I hope Con- 
necticut will have profited by New 
York’s example and experience. 
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Metropolitan Government 


- Edited by William N. Cassella, Jr., 
and Victor Jones 





Eprtor’s Note.—Beginning with the 
November 1957 issue of the Review, 
developments in metropolitan areas are 
being covered in a new  depart- 
ment entitled METROPOLITAN GOVERN- 
MENT. The County AND TOWNSHIP 
department has been discontinued. 
News notes on urban counties, because 
of their significance in metropolitan 
areas, will be included in the new de- 
partment. Whenever there is news of 
rural counties and townships it will be 
carried separately. Other departments 
in the Review will continue to carry 
notes on metropolitan matters when 
appropriate. 


Arizona Cities Treat 
Growth Problems 


Phoenix, Tucson Extend 


Services, Annexations 
ONFRONTED by 
lems arising from rapidly growing 

fringe areas, the Arizona cities of Phoe- 
nix and Tucson are stressing two pro- 
grams. These are annexation and the 
expansion of the influence of the central 
city into the fringe areas through-the ex- 
tension of municipal water systems and, 
with respect to Phoenix, of the sewer 
system. 

Ray W. Wilson, city manager of Phoe- 
nix, refers to the expansion of the influ- 
ence of the city as “the Phoenix approach 
of handling the municipal service needs 
of the rapidly growing metropolitan area 

instead of through much discussed 
plans for regional supergovernments, 

sewer or water authorities, or through a 

strangling ring of satellite towns.” 

The recently adopted long range capital 
improvement program of Phoenix, which 
will cost $70 million, reflects in large 
measure the vigor of the city’s annexa- 
tion program since 1950, projected fu- 
ture annexations, plans for the extension 


numerous prob- 


of the municipal water and sewer system 
into the fringe areas, and normal capital 
needs which no longer can be financed 
entirely from current revenues. The pro- 
gram is remarkable not only for its size 
but also for the large amount of citizen 
participation which went into its forma- 
tion and into the campaign for its adop- 
tion. Voters the 
May 7, 1957, when they gave their ap- 
proval to the sale of $70 million in bonds, 
the largest bond issue ever authorized in 
Arizona. 


endorsed program on 


Tucson, which already has acquired 
most of the private water companies in 
projected areas of annexation, is planning 
capital improvements which will cost $41 
million. The program is divided into im- 
mediate and long range needs, neither of 
which has yet submitted to the 
voters. The immediate program proposes 
Al- 


though citizen participation has not been 


been 
the spending of almost $15 million. 


as extensive as in Phoenix, the program 
has been turned over to the tax study 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
for study and recommendations. 

Dimensions of the problems caused by 
rapid fringe development are indicated by 
the growth of Greater Phoenix from 
130,000 in 1940 to an estimated 410,000 in 
1957, and of Greater Tucson from 64,000 
in 1940 to 210,000 in 1957. On the basis 
of the rate of growth of Greater Phoenix 
since 1900, it is estimated that the area 
will be twice as large in 1967 as today. 
A similar growth is forecast for Greatér 
Tucson. 

Despite the relatively difficult annexa- 
tion procedure set up by state law—the 
owners of more than 50 per cent of the 
real and personal property, by value, 
must sign annexation petitions—Phoenix 
and Tucson have made substantial 
roads into their fringe areas since 1950. 


in- 
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Annexations between July 1, 1950, and 
July 1, 1957, have increased the area of 
Phoenix from 17.1 to 36.3 square miles 
and the population from 107,103 to 172,- 
619. Phoenix is currently attempting to 
annex a twenty-square-mile area with an 
estimated population of 43,000. 

Between January 1948 and March 1957, 
the area of Tucson was enlarged from 
9.39 to more than 23 square miles. Tuc- 
son population has climbed from 45,454 
in 1950 to approximately 103,000 at the 
present time. In planning the proposed 
program of capital improvements, Tucson 
officials estimated that city boundaries by 
1970 will encompass 75 square miles and 
a population of 384,360. 


Citizens Committee 


The Phoenix capital improvement pro- 
gram is the handiwork of a large citizens’ 
committee, the Phoenix Growth Com- 
mittee. Authorized by the city council, 
the committee consisted of 464 citizens 
from numerous clubs and other organiza- 
tions who represented a valid cross-sec- 
tion of the Phoenix population. The com- 
mittee was divided into subcommittees 
on aviation, buildings and land, parks and 
playgrounds, streets, water and sewer, 
and finance. There were also subcom- 
mittees on publicity and speakers. 

Materials for the studies of the sub- 
committees were found in a series of de- 
tailed reports supplied by the city govern- 
ment. Shortly after the city manager, in 
April 1956, proposed the development of 
a long range program, the city council, 
acting upon the manager's recommenda- 
tion, authorized the employment of pri- 
vate consulting engineers to make de- 
tailed studies of the water, sewer and air- 
port problems. Reports on other capital 
needs were prepared by the municipal 
staff. During consideration by the sub- 
committees of the engineering and staff 
reports, the city council and members of 
the administrative organization remained 
in the background to avoid giving the im- 
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pression of interfering with the work of 
the citizens’ committees. Administrative 
personnel, however, stood ready to supply 
information or other help on request. 
Preliminary recommendations of the 
subcommittees called for capital improve- 
ments costing $90 million, a sum which 
after further study was reduced to $70 
million before the program was submitted 
to the city council. The council accepted 
the program and called for a special bond 
election to be held on May 7. Members 
of the Phoenix Growth Committee, as 
well as most clubs and other civic groups, 
joined in a campaign for a favorable 
vote. Daily newspapers and radio and 
television stations supported the program. 
public oppesition. All 
by a_two-to-one 


no 
carried 


There was 

propositions 

majority. 
No Tax Increase 

Not long after the call for the special 
election, the council adopted a resolution 
promising there would be no increases in 
property or sales tax rates to service and 
retire the bonds. The resolution also 
authorized the naming of a citizens’ bond 
advisory committee of 21 members con- 
sisting of the executive committee of the 
Phoenix Growth Committee and about 
half the members of the subcommittee on 
finance. The council must consult the 
advisory committee before giving notice 
of the sale of any bonds under the $70 
million program. On the recommenda- 
tion of the advisory committee, the city 
has engaged the services of Wainwright 
and Ramsey, Inc., municipal finance con- 
sultants, who will give advice on the 
preparation of prospectuses and aid in the 
sale of the bonds. 

Unquestionably the formulation of the 
program as a community project, through 
the Phoenix Growth Committee, played 
a major part in its endorsement by the 
electorate. There is reason to believe that 
the “Phoenix approach” to the formation 
and adoption of capital improvement pro- 
grams has set a precedent which will ex- 
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ercise a strong influence upon other cities 
of the state in similar situations. More 
basic than citizen participation, however, 
was the confidence of the voters in a 
municipal government which since 1950, 
through intelligent policy-making by the 
council and _ efficient, people-oriented 
management by the administrative estab- 
lishment under a well qualified city 
manager, has improved and expanded 
municipal services and reduced the city 
property tax rate. 

Although half of the $70 million pro- 
gram is for improvement and expansion 
of the water system and $14 million to 
improve and expand sewer facilities, the 
program includes other improvements: 
airport facilities, $5 million; streets, $6 
million; park and recreation facilities, 
$4.8 million; new municipal building, 
$4.3 million; and smalier amounts for the 
public library, city jail and the city’s 
share of a school-community auditorium. 


Central Control 


It is expected that the water and sewer 
improvements will help the annexation 
program by demonstrating the advantages 
of central control, not the least of which 
will be better services and lower unit 
costs. There will be rental fees for out- 
of-the-city sewer users and higher water 
rates than those charged Phoenix resi- 
dents. This will be a constant induce- 
ment for fringe areas to join the city 
with the prospect of lower water rates 
and elimination of sewer charges after 
annexation. 

In addition to providing better sewer 
service for the residents of Phoenix, the 
sewer program will broaden the city’s 
sewer service area from 33 to 195 square 
miles. Part of this program is being 
carried out cooperatively by Phoenix and 
the city of Glendale, northwest of the 
central city. The two cities have agreed 
to share the cost of laying certain sewer 
lines and construcing a new sewage plant, 
which will serve not only Glendale but 
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also other communities north and west of 
Phoenix. Sewer bond revenues also will 
be used to pay the cost of constructing 
other trunk lines in the metropolitan area 
and eventually for the further enlarge- 
ment of sewage plant capacity, either at 
the present city plant or at the new plant 
which will serve Glendale. 

Glendale, as part of its contract with 
Phoenix, has agreed not to extend its 
boundaries beyond a given line, thus leav- 
ing a large area northwest of Phoenix 
open to annexation by the central city. 

With the proceeds from its $35 million 
water revenue bond issue, Phoenix will 
enlarge the service area of its water sys- 
tem from 72 to 147 square miles by the 
purchase of five private water companies 
with 32,000 customers in the fringe areas 
and provide for the development of new 
water sources and the expansion of filtra- 
tion capacity. The program will enable 
Phoenix to supply fringe areas with a 
safe, stable water supply at a reasonable 
cost and with fire protection when the 
areas are taken into the city. 

Whether the extension of city bounda- 
ries through annexations and of city influ- 
ence through the expansion of municipal 
water and sewer meet all 
the problems created by the growth of 
the fringe areas is certainly debatable 
The two approaches numerous 
problems. Neither approach in Arizona, 
however, requires constitutional change 
or the enactment of new statutes. Phoe- 
nix and Tucson are finding the two ap- 
proaches highly practical means of reduc- 
ing the size of their fringe areas and ex- 
tending their influence into areas not yet 
annexed. 


systems will 


ignore 


Paut KeEtso 
University of Arizona 


Seattle Area to 
Vote on Metro Plan 


The question of whether a metropoli- 
tan municipal corporation shall be formed 
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to handle the functions of sewage disposal, 
rapid transit and area-wide planning for 
Metropolitan Seattle will be decided 
March 11. In addition to the question f 
forming such a corporation, voters will 
also ballot on a one-year one-mill levy 
to provide funds for the corporation. 

The proposition on formation of this 
metro plan, as it is called, will require 
approval by a majority of voters inside 
the city of Seattle and by a majority in 
the outlying area. An over-all majority 
of 60 per cent is required to pass the one- 
mill levy. 

It has taken about four and a half 
years to bring these two propositions to 
the ballot. To recapitulate briefly on the 
background: Following studies initiated 
by the Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County, Mayor Gordon Clinton and 
the Board of King County Commissioners 
jointly appointed a citizens committee to 
make a study of the metropolitan prob- 
lem with recommendations. The enabling 
act was passed by the 1957 session of the 
state legislature.! 

Following passage of the enabling act 
the citizens committee was enlarged and 
studies began as to what functions the 
metro plan should embrace. James Ellis, 
the Seattle attorney who is largely re- 
sponsible for the metro plan, continued as 
chairman. The decided the 
functions of sewage disposal, rapid tran- 
sit and comprehensive planning only 
would be recommended. It was felt these 
were the most pressing of the six func- 
tions provided for in the enabling act, 
and that the other three—water supply, 
garbage disposal and parks—could be 
added later if the people or the metropoli- 
tan council, the governing body of the 
corporation, believed necessary. 

Two suburban cities then passed reso- 
lutions calling for an election on the 
formation of the metropolitan municipal 


committee 


Plan,” by 
May 1957, 


Area-wide 
Review, 


1 See “Adopt 
Don Becker, the 
page 230. 
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corporation. The Board of King County 
Commissioners held hearings on the ques- 
tion and set March 11 for the election. 
At the hearings two communities at the 
southernmost boundary of the area to be 
covered by the metropolitan corporation 
were withdrawn at their request. 

Once the date had been set officially 
plans were made for a public information 
campaign. Seattle attorney Richard Rid- 
dell, who lives outside the city, was ap- 
pointed general chairman. Frank Jerome, 
one of Seattle’s leading bankers, was ap- 
pointed finance chairman, with a goal’ of 
$50,000. Headquarters were established 
and a small staff hired. 

While this was going on a corps of 65 
speakers were being briefed at a series 
of morning meetings. These speakers are 
filling speaking engagements throughout 
the area to better inform the public. 

Some opposition has appeared as the 
date for the election nears. However, it 
does not seem to be well organized. Part 
of this opposition has developed, it is evi- 
dent, because some believe the metro plan 
would be against their interests. Some 
oppose the plan because of distrust of 
Seattle and the fear of being swallowed 
up by the large city. Some is due simply 
to misunderstanding. 

Immediate success of the metro plan, 
provided it is approved, hinges on the 
passage of the one-mill levy. Failure of 
the levy could be serious. It would in- 
volve a costly and dangerous delay in 
the construction of necessary metropoli- 
tan sewer facilities. It would not, how- 
ever, prevent the ultimate construc- 
tion of such facilities by the metropolitan 
corporation. Don Becker 
The Argus, Seattle 


Charter Commission 
Set Up in Jackson County 

Jackson County, Missouri, which in- 
chides Kansas City, has created a charter 
commission to frame a new charter. The 
proposed charter must be submitted to 
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the voters of the county before Decem- 
ber 2, 1958. Hilary A. Bush, formerly the 
county counsellor, is chairman and Harry 
M. Gambrel is vice chairman of the 
fourteen-member commission. 


Westchester Government 
Surveyed 


The government of Westchester Coun- 
ty, the suburban area immediately north 
of New York City, is being studied by 
an official charter and administrative 
code revision committee appointed by the 
board of supervisors. The county is gov- 
erned by a special charter which provides 
for an elected executive. There are a 
number of departments administered by 
commissions which have considerable 
autonomy. 

The committee wiil consider problems 
relating to the policy-making machinery 
of the county as well as administrative 
organization. Malcolm Wilson is chair- 
man of the 25-member committee, which 
is expected to report its finding and 
recommendations by the end of 1958. 


It’s the People’s 
Choice 


Eprtor’s Note.—The editorial below 
is reprinted from the Tampa (Florida) 
Tribune of December 22, 1957. 


Sheriff Tom Kelly of Dade County 
fired an arrow into the air and it fell 
to earth right between his shoulder 
blades. 

The sheriff sued to stop 
metropolitan government of Dade from 
transferring his law enforcement powers 
to a safety director, leaving Kelly func- 
tioning as nothing more than a process 
server. 

You're absolutely right, said the 
Florida Supreme Court. They can’t trans- 
fer part of your powers to somebody else 
—but they can abolish your job and 
transfer them ail. 


the new 


[ February 


As the attorney for the State Sheriffs’ 
Association put it: “The operation was 
successful but the patient died.” 

The patient is not quite dead. It will 
be necessary first for the Dade County 
Commission, which administers the met- 
ropolitan government, to pass a new 
ordinance abolishing the sheriff's job. 
Whether a majority of the commission 
will vote to do this is not yet certain. 

In any case, the Supreme Court deci- 
sion emphasizes the governmental revolu- 
tion taking place in Miami under the 
1956 constitutional amendment authoriz- 
ing a metropolitan government. 

It is a little shocking at first to think 
of a board being able by a simple vote 
to wipe out the tradition-draped office 
of sheriff. But, on second thought, why 
not? 

Government is intended to conform to 
the wishes of the people, not the reverse. 
The sheriff serves well enough in the 
less populous counties where he is the 
principal law enforcement agency but his 
office is not equipped by law to meet the 
many police needs of a metropolitan area 
like Miami. 

The people of Dade, long harassed by 
overlapping and conflicting authority be- 
tween a quarreling pack of municipal and 
county agencies, asked the state for ex- 
traordinary power to make reforms. The 
state granted it, by constitutional amend- 
ment, and Dade voters then adopted a 
charter creating an over-all metropolitan 
administration. It is now in the process 
of building a new governmental struc- 
ture by dismantling part of the old. One 
county agency, the budget board, was 
abolished outright and the Supreme 
Court upheld this action, too. 

It is too early to tell how wisely 
Dade’s experiment in home rule is being. 
conducted. But it should not be denounced 
or obstructed simply because it discards 
a long-existing office or divests an office- 
holder of cherished authority. Local gov- 
ernment in Florida has been forced to 
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dwell in a ramshack.c, cluttered house 
because of years of neglect and political 
dictation by the legislature. Strong meas- 
ures will be needed to catch up with the 
times—and if a sheriff or budget board 
must go on the scrap pile, so be it. It’s 
the people’s choice. 


Freeholders to Draft 
Charter for Marin County 


Marin County, in the San Francisco 
metropolitan area, has elected a board of 
freeholders to draft a charter. The fifteen- 
member board, which was elected in Octo- 
ber, has one year to complete its work. 
Preliminary meetings have 
been held including a meeting with the 
Bureau of Public Administration at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 


exploratory 


Citizen Committee Studies 
Los Angeles County Charter 


A nine-member citizen study committee 


appointed by the Los Angeles County 





Houston Annexation 
Upheld by Texas Court 


Annexation of 187 square miles 
by the city of Houston in 1956 has 
been upheld in the Texas courts. 
The Supreme Court has approved 
the lower court decision declaring 
valid a charter provision authoriz- 
ing the city council to annex ad- 
jacent territory without an election. 
A motion for a rehearing is pend- 
ing in the Supreme Court. (Forbes 
et al. v. City of Houston, et al., 
304 S.W. 2nd 542.)! 


1 See the Review, December 


1957, page 589. 
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Board of Supervisors is reviewing the 
adequacy of the county’s charter for meet- 
ing existing responsibilities. Under the 
chairmanship of Henry Reining of the 
University of Southern California, the 
committee is considering such basic prob- 
lems as the number and method of elec- 
tion of the supervisors and the duties, 
responsibilities and relationship the 
board of supervisors of the chief ad- 
ministrative officer. 


to 


Dade County to Vote 
On Charter Amendment 


The voters of Dade County, Florida, 
will vote February 11 on a county char- 
ter amendment which has an important 
bearing upon the future of the new met- 
ropolitan government in the Miami area. 
The amendment, which has been pro- 
mulgated by the Dade County League 
of Municipalities, provides that “Neither 
the political autonomy nor the right of 
self-government or self-determination of 
any of the municipalities in Dade County 
shall be infringed upon, disturbed or in- 
terfered with, and they shall maintain 
their continuous right to exercise all 
powers whether granted by their special 
charters, or by special act, or by gen- 
eral law.” 

Assessment and collection of taxes and 
the establishment of minimum standards 
for the performance of municipal services 
and functions by the county are excepted 
from the reservation of autonomy pro- 
vided in the amendment. Critics of the 
new metropolitan county government 
have been concerned by the “haste” with 
which the county commissioners have 
moved following the adoption of the new 
charter last May 21. General confidence 
has been expressed in the new county 
manager, O. W. Campbell, formerly city 
manager of San Diego, California. 
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Taxation and Finance 


Edited by Keith G. Willoughby 





Neighbors Protest 


N. Y. Income Tax 


Residents Discriminated 
Against Say N.J., Conn. 


NEW YORK State’s taxation of income 
earned by out-of-state residents with- 

in its boundaries is under attack from 

officials of two neighboring states. 

New Jersey and Connecticut, neither of 
which levies an income tax of its own, 
are protesting the New York tax. Both 
states are encountering budgetary prob- 
lems and are faced with the need of find- 
ing additional revenue sources. 

The New Jersey legislature, on the 
final day of its 1957 session, adopted a 
resolution criticizing the levying of the 
tax on New Jersey residents working in 
New York. It called on Congress to take 
steps to alter the sixteenth amendment 
to the constitution to forbid such taxa- 
tion. The legislature objected primarily 
to the fact that out-of-state residents are 
now permitted to make almost no deduc- 
tions other than the standard amounts 
for dependents but some critics also con- 
tended that the non-residents receive no 
services in return for the taxes they pay 
New York. 

New Jersey's Governor Meyner, while 
expressing doubt that Congress would 
favor the requested constitutional change, 
said he would like to meet with New 
York officials to try to obtain for New 
Jersey residents the same deductions that 
New Yorkers have. Governor Ribicoff of 
Connecticut joined Meyner in calling for 
a conference with Governor Harriman as 
soon as possible, in order that the matter 
could be included in Harriman’s message 
to the 1958 New York legislature. 

The protests of its neighbors received 
little support in New York. Governor 


Harriman stated that the law imposes 
“an equitable burden for non-residents 
comparable with that borne by residents 
with equivalent income,” and George M. 
Bragalini, New York’s commissioner of 
taxation and finance, 
would continue to enforce the law, pointed 
out that the levy had been upheld by the 
courts repeatedly since it was first en- 
acted in 1919. Mr. Bragalini also stated 
his belief that people have an obligation 
to the state where they earn a living. 


announcing he 


Among top state officials, only Joseph 
F. Carlino, leader of the Republican 
majority in the New York Assembly, 
said that non-residents were being treated 
unfairly. “They certainly should not be 
exempt from the tax but neither should 
there be inequities,” he said, announcing 
that he felt the law should be reviewed. 


The New York State 
expected to produce total revenues of 
about $515.8 million this year and an esti- 
mated $33 million of this will be paid by 
out-of-state residents. New York 
ployers withhold tax payments from the 
salaries of non-resident employees and 
are responsible for filing a return and 
making payment to the state. In the case 
of self-employed non-residents, the tax- 
payer himself is responsible. 


income tax is 


em- 


Income Tax for Schools 
Recommended in Milwaukee 


The Citizens Advisory Committee of 
the Milwaukee Board of Education has 
recommended a 1 per cent city or county 
income tax to finance schools if the state 
does not provide additional aid. 

Whether the tax is levied only in the 
city or is county-wide, it should be col- 
lected at the source of income, the com- 
mittee said, but in the case of a county- 
wide tax the proceeds should be ap- 
portioned to the community where the 
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taxpayer resides. Declaring that the Mil- 
waukee area also should receive a more 
equitable share of the state tax revenue, 
the committee favored retention of the 
present apportionment formulas based on 
public school enrollment and daily at- 
tendance averages, but called for new 
types of aid, increase in present payments 
and tapping of additional revenue sources 
by the state. The expanded aids, said the 
committee, should be shared according to 
the number of children of school age, in- 
cluding those in parochial and private 
schools. 


County Collects Nearly 
100%) Property Taxes 


Following another successful tax sale, 
Nassau County, New York, collected 
over 99.99 per cent of its levy in 1957, the 
fourth consecutive year it has done so. 
All but $4.85 of the combined school, 
town, county, supreme court and special 
district levy of $158,379,490 was collected ; 
this small sum of $4.85 represents the tax 
on a very small area that the county has 
acquired to complete a drainage project. 


is guarantor of all tax 
levies for its subsidiary districts, so 
rapid and complete tax collection is im- 
portant. held annually, 
starting on the first Monday in Novem- 
ber of the year in which the taxes are 
due. The procedure followed in the tax 
sales involves “flat” bids on unimproved 
parcels, (ie., the property owner may 
redeem within two years at the face value 
of the lien and without paying interest) 
while in the case of improved land the 
owner must usually pay around 2 per 
face value of the lien for 
each six months period. That the system 
is one of the nation’s finest is clear from 
the excellent record of collection and the 
lack of any need for tax anticipation bor- 
rowing since 1943. 


The county 


Tax sales are 


cent of the 


The number of parcels sold annually 
has declined each year since 1952, from 
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4,670 then to 2,852 in 1957. The total 
value of the parcels auctioned annually 
rose from about $270,000 to $380,000 be- 
tween 1952 and 1957, but during the same 
period the total tax levy more than 
doubled, from $71,916,948 to nearly $160 


million. 


U.S. Assessed Valuation 
Tops $280 Billion 


The gross assessed valuation of prop- 
erty in the United States exceeded $280 
billion in 1956, the Bureau of the Census 
reports. Nearly $8 billion of this is made 
up of tax-exempt properties and such par- 
tial exemptions as those granted in some 
states for homesteads and veterans, leav- 
ing about $272 billion subject to taxation. 

Locally assessed real estate accounts 
for $203 billion of the net figure and 
locally assessed personal property, includ- 
ing intangibles such as stocks and bonds, 
for $47 billion. The remaining $22 billion 
is property assessed by state agencies, 
largely railroad and other public utility 
property. 

Of the locally assessed property, the 
bureau estimates over $113 billion is non- 
farm residential, about $58 billion is com- 
mercial and industrial, $29 billion is acre- 
age and farm property, and $4.7 billion is 
represented by vacant lots, with the re- 
maining $4.4 billion being accounted for 
by miscellaneous classifications. 

The bureau is now compiling statistics 
on the relation of assessed valuation to 
market value of locally assessed property, 
using 1956 sales as the standard. 


Circus Loses Winter Quarters 
Tax Exemption 


Ringling Brothers Barnum and Bailey 
Circus, which last year abandoned the 
Big Top for more mundane facilities, 
may now leave the winter quarters it has 
used for over 30 years. 

The Sarasota County, Florida, county 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Citizen Action 


« Edited by Elsie S. Parker 





LWV Conducts 
Quiz on Courts 


Hopes to Educate N.Y. 
Voters on Reform Need 


VAST quiz program on the courts 

of New York State is being con- 
ducted by the League of Women Voters, 
with league members acting as quiz 
masters. 

Reorganization of the courts in New 
York State is on the league’s current 
agenda. A report by the Tweed com- 
mission (Temporary Commission on the 
Courts), appointed by the governor and 
the legislature to investigate the courts 
and make recommendations for their im- 
provement, will be before the state legis- 
lature during its 1958 session. 

First page of a twelve-page pamphlet, 
Justice — In Your Hands, lists a series 
of statements which those taking part in 
the quiz mark true or false: “The courts 
are YOUR business,” “YOUR own life is 
affected by the courts,” “We need many 
different courts,” “Who runs __ the 
courts,” “Politics is involved in court re- 
form,” and so on. 

After the replies are recorded, the 
quizee is given the pamphlet, in which he 
will find explanations of the questions he 
has tried to answer. The league’s hope is 
to have 100,000 voters throughout the 
state take the quiz and that it will edu- 
cate the public on how antiquated and 
inefficient the courts really are. 

The league believes that “certain 
standards must be met if we are to have 
an efficient, well organized court system 
and urges adoption of a constitutional 
amendment which will: 

“1. Unify and simplify our court struc- 
ture, replacing our numerous local courts 


of narrow authority with a_ limited 


amount of statewide courts of broad 
jurisdiction. 

“2. Centralize the 
judicial system so that the same financial 
and personnel practices may be followed 
throughout the state. 

“3. Provide flexibility so that 
may be transferred from one court to an- 
other without undue delay or expense to 
litigants and permit assignment of judges 
among courts so as to insure the most 
efficient use of judicial man power. 

“4. Provide a full-time, legally trained 
judiciary in which judges shall be ex- 
perienced members of the bar of the 
State of New York and shall not engage 
in the private practice of law. 

“Tell YOUR state senator and 
semblyman that YOU, too, want modern 
justice. The Fate of Justice is in YOUR 
hands.” 


administration of 


cases 


as- 


Protest from 
Voteless Washington 


Epitor’s Notre.—The note below is a 


summary of the remarks by Mrkrs. 

Crarence E. Fisner, chairman of 

Voters Service for the League of 

Women Voters of Washington, D. C., 

before the National Conference on 

Government’s session on Comparison 

of Election Laws, November 20, 1957, 

at Cleveland. 

What an anomaly it is to have been 
a Voters Service chairman for ten 
years in a voteless community! Washing- 
ton is the only city in the United States 
where no citizen, regardless of length of 
residence, has the right to vote for any 
official, local or national, nor to express 
his conviction by ballot as to how much 
or by what means or for what purposes 
he shall be taxed. Washington is the 
tenth largest city in our country, the 
capital of the world’s greatest democra- 
cy, and yet, although “home town” to 
thousands who are drafted, who pay both 
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federal and district income taxes, a local 
sales tax even on groceries and all other 
taxes, no one since 1871 has voted even 
for a member of the school board. There 
just are no elections in Washington. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that those 
who move into the district hold dear their 
absentee voting rights no matter how 
many years have elapsed since they left 
home. They want to vote for president 
and vice president at least, and for the 
senators and representatives who really 
constitute their 53l-member city council, 
deciding for them here even such ques- 
tions as the length of fish that can legally 
be kept if caught in the Potomac River 
and the fee for a dog license and tag. 

We of Voters Service of the League 
of Women Voters of the District of Co- 
lumbia try to help citizens use the mail 
boxes for ballot boxes. We believe that 
a country is stronger when its citizens 
vote. That requires us to keep up to date 
on the 48 registration and election laws 
of our states. We try to get information 
on the propositions, issues and amend- 
ments to state constitutions that are be- 
fore the electors and the candidates and 
their biographies and voting records — 
all to be presented in a nonpartisan way. 

In 1956 we answered 11,224 inquiries. 
We know how much people do want to 
vote and frustrated they become 
when prevented by law from doing so. 
Many state laws have not 
changed with the mobility of our popu- 
lation. 

We would like to see a model election 
law presented to the state legislatures 
and adopted with whatever local adapta- 
tions are necessary so that by 1960 voting 
would be possible for the twice several 
millions of who wanted to 
vote somewhere for president but could 
not vote anywhere. These new laws still 
can keep elections honest. Apathy is not 
much in the voter as in the state 
legislatures that for various reasons have 


how 


election 


Americans 


so 


retained outmoded election laws. 
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Study Minneapolis 
Metropolitan Area 


The Citizens League of Minneapolis 
and Hennepin County, in its Citizens 
League News, reports that its metro- 
politan government committee, under 
Chairman Ed Allen, is making an inven- 
tory of the 200-odd local governments in 
the metropolitan area. Concurrently, vari- 
ous committee members are studying 
metropolitan problems and _ proposed 
solutions in other areas of the country. 


Seattle League Active 
In Planning 


“League planning activities for the 
year 1958 promises to be of gigantic pro- 
portions if the program set up by the 
chairmen of the city and county plan- 
ning committees is followed,” reports the 
Municipal League of Seattle and King 
County in its Municipal News. Eleven 
special project subcommittees are work- 
ing on specific problems and six addi- 
tional projects have been proposed for 
assignment to new subcommittees. 

An executive committee, made up of 
the chairmen of the project subcommit- 
tees will “evaluate, coordinate and initi- 
ate league planning activities.” This 
executive committee will meet monthly 
to explore new areas for assignment to 
subcommittees. 

Subcommittees deal with urban 
newal, traffic facilities planning, county 
parks, planning guides, county 
planning administration, Puget Sound 
Bridge, joint planning, sewerage plan- 
ning, air pollution control, Lake Wash- 
ington Bridge and the Duwamish Indus- 
trial Development. 

New subcommittees on 
capital improvements, future of the core 
area, parking, transportation terminals 
and public facilities (schools, fire and 
police stations, power stations, etc.) have 
been proposed. 


re- 


county 


annexation, 
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Over half the active members of the 
league are serving on one of the two 
planning committees and both are grow- 
ing rapidly, reports the News 


Should District Leaders 
Be Judges’ Secretaries? 


The Citizens Union of New York City 
in a recent release commented that “The 
district leader as a co-tenant of the judge 
in the judicial chambers does not fit into 
the picture which the public should have 
of the court as an agency removed from 
politics.” 

The term “judge’s secretary” is a cour- 
tesy title, says the release, the statutory 
title being “clerk” or “confidential clerk.” 
The law does not specify any duties or 
qualifications for the office. In New York 
City the salary in the Supreme Court is 
$11,000 to $11,300. In practice, most of 
the local clerks are lawyers, although 
there is an occasional exception. 

The present number of district leaders 
and county chairmen holding office as 
judges’ clerks is eighteen, a little over 
one-third. Both major parties are well 
represented. 

“Granted that some district leaders are 
able lawyers, and assuming that a dis- 
trict leader can carefully divest himself 
of all political coloration during the hours 
when he is functioning as a judge’s clerk, 
it would seem that there remains an es- 





Trading Stamps for Votes 


According to a dispatch by the 
Associated Press, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of North 
Miami Beach, Florida, gave a 
hundred trading stamps to all who 
went to the polls on January 7 to 
cast a ballot on the city’s proposed 
council-manager charter, adopted 
incidentally by a large majority. 
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sential incongruity between the two posts 
Appearances are important.” 

In order to implement its conclusion, 
the Citizens Union will: “(1) Put more 
publicity behind the Citizens Union bill 
to require judges’ clerks to be lawyers 
and to exclude party functionaries from 
the position; (2) Invite county leaders 
and bar associations to cooperate in 
getting judges to appoint lawyers and not 
to appoint party functionaries.” 


Evaluator Analyzes Urban 
Renewal Information 


The ACTION Evaluator, a new tool 
to help businessmen gather and analyze 
local urban renewal information affect- 
ing business climate in communities in 
which they operate or plan to locate, is 
announced by the American Council to 
Improve Our Neighborhoods, _ better 
known by its initials, ACTION. 

On a pilot basis, business leaders in 
five eastern communities have arranged 
with ACTION for use of the Evaluator, 
announced Roy W. Johnson, vice presi- 
dent of the General Electric Company, 
who is president of ACTION. 

The cities in which businessmen will 
conduct fact-finding studies are: Bangor, 
Maine; Holyoke, Somerville and Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; and New Britain, 
Connecticut. Active in citizen commit- 
tees in these communities are leading 
businessmen, chamber of commerce 
members and officers, and city officials. 

“ACTION has prepared this instru- 
ment, a 28-page guide which is part of a 
kit of publications including sources of 
additional aid and other data on urban 
renewal, in response to more than 1,000 
requests for information received from 
business leaders in the last eight 
months,” said Mr. Johnson. “We feel 
business and industry, seeking solutions 
to the mounting problems created by tre- 
mendous growth in our changing cities 
will find the Evaluator extremely helpful 
to them in tackling their community rela- 
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tions responsibilities and in coordinating 
the growth of their own companies with 
the growth of the cities.” 

The complete Evaluator kit, copy- 
righted, is available at $10 per copy and 
ACTION will arrange with community 
leadership for on-the-scene assistance 
tailored to the needs of business leaders 
in undertaking local studies. 


Council-Manager Debate 


Two members of the City Club of 
Portland, Oregon, John C. Beatty, Jr., 
and Rodney S. Davis, held a pro and con 
discussion on the council-manager form 
of government at the club’s regular 
weekly luncheon early in January. Pe- 
titions are being circulated in that city 
proposing a charter amendment to pro- 
vide for the council-manager plan. Mr. 
Beatty, co-chairman of the Committee 
for Effective City Government, spoke in 
favor of the plan; Mr. Davis, a fire 
fighter for the city of Portland, opposed. 


Campaign Coffee Hour 


In Anacortes, Washington, where the 
voters adopted the council-manager plan 
on December 3, the Council-Manager 
Government League, as part of its char- 
ter campaign, held a series of “coffees” 
to acquaint local women with the facts 
concerning the new form of government. 


Holds Zoning Classes 


The Women’s City Club of New York 
held an unusual course of six lecture- 
discussions on new concepts of zoning 
and their relation to city planning in New 
York. 

The New York City Planning Com- 
mission cooperated with the club in set- 
ting up the course and members of the 
commission staff were among the eight 
speakers. City planners, architects, engi- 
neers, lawyers and community leaders 
interested in planning and zoning were 
invited to attend the sessions, along 
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with members of the Women’s City 


Club. 


Transportation Survey 


The board of trustees of the Munici- 
pal League of Seattle and King County, 
Washington, has adopted a _ resolution 
“that the Municipal League recommends 
a comprehensive transportation survey 
for the Seattle metropolitan area in con- 
junction with the proposed Seattle Trans- 
it Commission survey and urges the 
Seattle City Council, the Board of King 
County Commissioners and the State 
Highway Commission to cooperate in fi- 
nancing the over-all survey.” The func- 
tion of transportation facilities is the 
movement of people and goods and too 
much emphasis has been placed on the 
movement of vehicles, A. William Pratt, 
chairman of the league subcommittee 
which studied the matter, told the board. 


Recent Publications 


A Housing and Planning Program for 
New Yorkers, issued by the Citizens’ 
Housing and Planning Council of New 
York (sixteen pages, free), is a concise 
and vivid exhibition of the past, current 
and future usefulness of this twenty- 
year-old institution and of the fact that 
similar groups in other big cities would 
find plenty to do if they could develop 
similar expertness. 

The Urban Renewal Division of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., Chicago, has pub- 
lished abc’s of Urban Renewal (25 pages, 
illustrated). According to the foreword, 
signed by James C. Worthy, vice presi- 
dent, public relations, and a_ regional 
vice president of the National Municipal 
League, “As a matter of broad com- 
munity relations policy, Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. recognizes that the company and 
its executives must play a significant 
part in aiding local efforts to solve the 
urban renewal problems of the many 
communities it serves. . . . This booklet 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Population Studies 
Published 


Practical Aspects, Short 
Term Forecasts Treated 


WO NEW Scripps Foundation popu- 

lation studies were published in 1957. 

No. 13 (Applications of Demography; 
The Population Situation in the United 
States in 1975, published jointly by 
Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, and Population Research 
and Training Center, University of Chi- 
cago, $2.10) is a collection of articles 
dealing with two comparatively unre- 
lated topics. For this reason, the 96-page 
volume, edited by Donald J. Bogue, is 
divided into two parts as the dual title 
indicates. 

Applications of Demography is a mono- 
graph comprising papers by a group of 
specialists who are interested in the 
practical aspects of population theory. 
These papers reveal that demography is 
widely applied but that its potential use 
is limited because demographers have 
failed to provide specialists in other fields 
with sufficient demographic information. 
The range and variety of the uses in- 
dicated is impressive. The papers list 
areas in which research is needed and 
call to the attention of teachers and 
practitioners of demography 
their “blind spots.” 

The Population Situation in the United 
States in 1975 is a good illustration of 
the kind of service demography can per- 
form. In recent years demographers have 
become progressively more appreciative 
of the tremendous practical value of 
shorter term forecasts that span only 
one or two decades. In the process of 
collectively gazing into the crystal ball, 


some of 


these writers demonstrate that in addi- 
tion to forecasting the size of the total 
population, it is possible to build up a 
composite picture of (1) what the re- 
gional, urban-rural and 
distribution probably will be in a few 
years hence; (2) what will be the prob- 
able population composition at that time. 
Such short-term projections are far less 


farm-non-farm 


risky than long-term projections, for a 
very high proportion of all the persons 
involved have already been born. The 
necessity for forecasting the future trend 
of fertility—a major factor in bringing 
long-range forecasting into question—has 
been avoided. 

Armed with detailed and comprehen- 
sive information about the 
future, businessmen, government adminis- 
trators and 
make regular use of population informa- 
anticipate likely to 
arise in a few years and can plan feasible 


immediate 


many other persons who 


tion can problems 
solutions. 

No. 12, Components of Population 
Change, 1940-50 by Mr. Bogue (publisher 
same as preceding, vi, 145 pages, $3.75) 
estimates of net 
natural increase for each 


gives migration and 
standard met- 


ropolitan area and state economic area. 


Surveys Governors 


— 1870 to 1950 


Legislative experience is becoming less 
and less important for governors, accord- 
ing to Joseph A. Schlesinger of Michigan 
State University. 

Surveying political careers of all state 
governors from 1870 to 1950, he found 
that the proportion of governors who had 
state legislative experience dropped from 
65 per cent in 1870 to about 41 per cent 
in recent years and that it appears less 
important in becoming governor in the 
west than in the east. 
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Distinct regional differences were 
found in the paths leading to the gover- 
norship. Some 30 per cent of Oregon 
governors had held no previous elected 
ofice. In Kentucky, Arkansas, Texas, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Tennessee and 
Missouri the tendency seems to be to 
select the governor from law enforcement 
positions such as judges, attorneys and 
state attorneys. 

The tendency in New England states is 
to promote the lieutenant governor to 
governor, but no single office dominates 
the route to the governorship in most 
western states 

Over all, the legal profession is pre- 
dominant among governors. Of the 995 
men in all states elected governor in the 
past 80 years, 456 of them were practicing 
lawyers. In two states, however, Utah 
and Delaware, no lawyer was ever gover- 
nor in the period covered by the study. 

Lawyer-governors are heavily concen- 
trated in the south and border states, but 
they enjoy no predominance in governor- 
ships in New England and the western 
mountain states. 

Dr. Schlesinger’s findings, How They 
Became Governor, are being published by 
Michigan State University’s Bureau of 
Governmental Research. 


Students Check Political 
Attitudes of Town Residents 


A survey of political attitudes of resi- 
dents of the town of Greenburgh, West- 
chester County, New York, Study of 
Voter Attitudes in the Town of Green- 
burgh, (October 1957, mimeo., 20 pages) 
recently made by Hunter College political 
science students under the direction of 
Arthur Koponen, revealed that 81 per 
cent of the qualified voters felt it was 
desirable and important to have both na- 
tional parties represented in town govern- 
ment. 

The study also revealed that only 15 
per cent knew that all the town elective 
officials were Republicans; that 20 per 
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cent did not know the name of the town 
they were living in. Sixty per cent said 
they did not know enough about the 
town government to rate it excellent, 
good, fair or poor. Twenty per cent of 
persons contacted in the survey had 
changed their party affiliation since mov- 
ing to the Westchester suburban area, 65 
per cent of them away from the Demo- 
cratic party. In most cases, respondents 
indicated that switches were due to local 
social pressure experienced when they 
moved into the Republican community. 

The study was based on a sample made 
up of every 36th person on the voting 
list. A neighbor was interviewed when a 
prospective respondent was not at home. 
A total of 416 interviews were taken in 
the survey. 


Challenge of Federal 
State Relations 


A documentary by W. Brooke Graves, 
of the Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, The Coming Chal- 
lenge in Federal-State Relations, (Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., 1957, 65 pages) 
is a relatively brief statement describing 
the major pressures and points of attack 
on the federal decentralization program 
proposed by the so-called Kestnbaum 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions in 1955. The report contains a his- 
torical sketch of federal-state relations 
and some of the salient factors in the 
centralization process. The 
recent developments is largely a descrip- 
tion of the Kestnbaum Commission, the 
recently organized Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee of Governors and 
Federal Officials, and the published re- 
ports of both agencies. 

Following this background data, the 
documentary is chiefly an expose of the 
methods and tactics of opposition groups. 

Students of federal-state relations may 
find that the most valuable section of 
this report is the appendix. It contains 


section on 
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an analysis of bills introduced in the 
first session of the present Congress 
which represent new and expanding pro- 
grams at the federal level. 


Proposed N. Y.-N. J. 
Rail Loop Appraised 


Metropolitan Rapid Transit Financing, 
by William Miller, (Princeton, N. J., 
1957, 137 pages) is one product of the 
metropolitan rapid transit survey spon- 
sored jointly by the Port of New York 
Authority and the Metropolitan Rapid 
Transit Commission of New York and 
New Jersey. Miller’s report is primarily 
concerned with the financial implementa- 
tion of the now famous proposal to con- 
struct a bistate rail loop between New 
Jersey and New York utilizing subway 
tunnels under the Hudson River at two 
points in upper and lower Manhattan. 

The report examines the transit needs 
of the New York—New Jersey metropoli- 
tan region, compares commuter rail sys- 
tems in other urban areas, and weighs 
the pros and cons of expanding rail serv- 
ice in the area. Concluding that the 
service does in fact have a crucial role 
in the economic future of the region, the 
study recommends a special interstate 
metropolitan district for rapid transit and 
examines ways and means of financing 
the proposed trans-Hudson loop system. 

The report appraises municipal as well 
as outside credit sources, discusses 
revenues that would be available to a 
bistate transit agency, analyzes the form 
and cost of borrowing by the proposed 
district, and suggests deficit apportion- 
ment among benefited communities. 


Texas Politics 
In 1956 Analyzed 


Texas politics as it developed during 
the last presidential election year is ana- 
lyzed in Texas One-Party Politics in 
1956, by O. Douglas Weeks (Institute of 
Public Affairs, The University of Texas, 
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Austin, 1957, 60 pages). The study pro- 
vides background material on the Texas 
Democratic and Republican parties. The 
main thesis of the monograph, that a 
two-party system or even a bifactional 
pattern within the Texas Democratic 
party is unlikely to occur, is amply sub- 
stantiated in a detailed recounting of the 
political events and developments between 
1952 and the 1956 presidential election. 


Publish Representative 
Town Meeting Guide 


A valuable summary of the legal re- 
quirements of a unique variation of the 
traditional New England town meeting 
is provided in a 32-page Guide for Estab- 
lishing a Representative Town Meeting, 
published by the Bureau of Government 
Research, University of Massachusetts 
(Amherst, 1957). 

Since the representative town meeting 
was first used in Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, in 1915, 40 towns have adopted it 
to avoid cumbersome public town meet- 
ings in units of 6,000 population or great- 
er. Because a special legislative act is 
required for each town desiring to change 
its town meeting to the representative 
form, fully 39 different charters 
exist. Although a standard form has 
been developed, only two towns have 
preferred it to a custom-made charter. 


How to Publish 
A Finance Report 


Few governmental documents receive 
less public attention than financial re- 
ports of local governments. Yet these 
reports invariably contain information 
which most citizens can ill-afford to 
ignore. In the opinion of public-relations- 
minded municipal officers, the biggest 
reason for general ignorance of local 
fiscal matters is that financial reports are 
usually published exactly as they come 
from the accountant’s desk. This covers 
the law in most cases, so the question 


now 
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arises whether legal requirements for 
publishing local financial reports are ade- 
quate. 

Financial Publication Requirements for 
Local Governments in Colorado, by Paul 
D. Starr, (Bureau of State and Com- 
munity Service, University of Colorado 
Extension Division, Boulder, 1957) at- 
tempts to answer this important question. 
Included in the 28-page report is a brief 
discussion of the principles of financial 
management, recommendations for im- 
proving financial management in local 
governments in Colorado, and a summary 
of Colorado publication laws relating to 
local financial affairs. This pamphlet 
might be a useful model for similar 
publications in other states. Certainly 
the basic question posed by Mr. Starr’s 
study bears examination in most of the 
States. 


Project State 
Population to 1970 


In its [llustrative Projections of Popu- 
lation by States, 1960, 1965 and 1970, the 
Bureau of the Census reports that New 
York and California may be closely 
matched by 1970 for first place total 
population. The projections range from 
18.5 million to 20 million for each of 
these states in 1970. 

The report also indicates that western 
states will lead other regions in per- 
centage of net population change between 
1955 and 1970. This compares with a 
projected 27 per cent net population in- 
crease for the United States as a whole. 

The report also provides similar data 
for all regions, geographic divisions and 
states. It includes four sets of projec- 
tions, each based on alternative assump- 
tions for components . of population 
change. 


Foundation Discusses 
Higher Education 


Federal Programs in Higher Education 
is a nineteen-page summary of an all-day 
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discussion of federal relations to higher 
education by the trustees of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching (New York 17) at the 5ist 
annual meeting of the foundation in the 
fall of 1956. This report is reprinted 
from the foundation’s 1956-1957 Annual 
Report. It discusses the importance of 
federal support to higher education, forms 
of appropriate federal action, federal sup- 
port of special fields of education (e.g., 
agriculture, military, science), national 
responsibility of leaders in higher educa- 
tion and the role of an informed public. 


Michigan Township 
Powers, Duties Described 


The Michigan Township Board — Its 
Powers and Duties, by James and 
Marilyn Blawie, (Governmental Research 
3ureau, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, 1957, 96 pages) fills a conspicu- 
ous gap in the legal literature of Michi- 
gan local government. The manual is a 
compilation of heretofore widely scattered 
laws regulating the powers and duties of 
township governing boards in Michigan. 
Unduly long sections of laws are sum- 
marized and cumbersome legal prose is 
simplified. 


Subdivision Control 
Papers Published 


The Institute of Local Government of 
the University of Pittsburgh has pub- 
lished Proceedings, Local Government 
Conference on Subdivision Control 
(Pittsburgh, 1957, 82 pages, $3.00). 
These are the papers of the institute’s 
13th Local Government Conference held 
May 16 and 17, 1957. Problems dis- 
cussed range from the impact of mod- 
ern subdivision regulations upon the 
middle income groups’ ability to own new 
housing ta the preservation and planting 
of trees in new subdivisions. An eight- 
page selected bibliography on land sub- 
division control is appended. 
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Research Committee 
Gets Award 


In Portland, Oregon, a City Club re- 
search committee on the Negro has been 
named one of three award recipients by 
a special committee of the Portland Area 
Council of the American Veteran’s Com- 
mittee for its outstanding contribution to 
community understanding. The award to 
the committee is for its efforts in support 
of racial integration and for identifying 
the problems in this area which the com- 
munity still faces. 


IBAM Year Book 


The Brazilian Institute of Municipal 
Administration has begun publishing a 
Municipal Year Book containing data and 
information on Brazilian municipal life 
and on the achievements of local govern- 
ments. 

The institute, known 
IBAM, also publishes the bimonthly 
Municipal News Bulletin, technical 
manuals for municipal employees, mono- 
graphs on specific municipal problems, 
and translations of foreign materials on 
public administration. 


in Brazil as 


Home Rule in Colorado 


The origin of home rule in the United 
States, legislative control over local af- 
fairs in Colorado, legal procedure for 
home rule under state law, and some 
specific advantages of home rule for 





Florida’s Legislature 


Your Florida Legislature, by 
William C. Havard, (Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing Service, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, 
1957, 27 pages) is an informative 
pamphlet which discusses in con- 
cise form the structure and func- 
tion of the Florida state legisla- 
ture. 
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Colorado cities are described in Munici- 
pal Home Rule in Colorado, by Conrad 
L. McBride (reprinted from Colorado 
Municipalities, Boulder, 1957, fifteen 
pages, 35 cents). 


Strictly Personal 


Beldon H. Schaffer has been appointed 
director of the Institute of Public Service 
at the University of Connecticut. Mr. 
Schaffer had previously served as a staff 
member and acting director of the insti- 
tute. More recently he has been with the 
city government of West Hartford. 

Dominic Del Guidice has been ap- 
pointed research coordinator for the Citi- 
zens’ Planning Association of Westport, 
Connecticut. He was formerly assistant 
director of the Governmental Research 
Institute of Hartford. 


TAXATION AND FINANCE 
(Continued from page 85) 


commission decided late in 1957 not to re- 
new the 30-year old arrangement under 
which the county paid the circus an 
amount equal to the county taxes on the 
winter quarters in return for the national 
publicity the circus brought to the area. 
In the past the circus drew thousands of 
visitors to Sarasota every year, but with 
the new method of operation it may spend 
less than three weeks in the Florida city 
annually. Circus officials had announced 
plans to turn the winter quarters into a 
year-round tourist attraction rivaling 
southern California’s Disneyland. 

The unanimous vote of the county 
board seems to have been motivated less 
by a feeling that the $6,000 involved an- 
nually could be used better elsewhere 
than by a conviction that, while the ar- 
rangement was a good investment for the 
county when it was originally made, it 
could no longer be justified. One member 
of the board declared that consistency 
would require the county to pay the taxes 
of any business in Sarasota that spent 
money elsewhere to advertise the county. 








Books in Review 


Metropolitan Cities 


Great Cities oF THE Wortp. Their 
Government, Politics and Planning. Sec- 
ond Edition. Edited by W. A. Robson. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1957. 814 pages. $11. 

The first edition of this admirable col- 
lection of scholarly accounts of govern- 
ments of large cities was described at 
length in this Review in two articles.! 
It is good news that the sales have al- 
ready necessitated a second printing, en- 
larged by addition of chapters on Tokyo 
and Osaka, Johannesburg and Cologne. 

The author notes that among the num- 
erous funds now supporting research into 
American metropolitan area problems, 
no money has been dedicated as yet to 
the existing solutions developed in simi- 
lar areas abroad. R.S.C. 


Freedom 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND THE Com- 
MON Derense. By Walter Millis. New 
York City, The Fund for the Republic, 
1957. 80 pp. Free (up to ten copies). 

With the recent launching of the Rus- 
sian sputniks, few areas of American life 
have escaped the scrutiny of the press 
and the American public. It is therefore 
timely that a reevaluation of our loyalty 
and security system should appear at this 
time. 

Mr. Millis faces up to the main prob- 
lem inherent in the whole discussion, 
namely, is our security in such jeopardy 
as a result of subversion as to necessitate 
the extreme measures so popular a few 
years ago by congressional committees, 
the F.B.I., the administration and others? 
Mr. Millis answers this question with a 
resounding “no.” Rather he finds a situ- 
ation where legitimate fears regarding 
the international situation were exploited 
by politicians, law enforcement officials 


See “The World’s Great Cities,” by 


Arch Dotson, the w, May 1956, 
page 218, and June 1956, page 281. 


and others, each with certain gain to be 
achieved from the mass hysteria foment- 
ed. Likewise Mr. Millis points out that 
the realities of modern warfare and 
modern diplomacy throw a completely 
different light on our traditional con- 
cepts of espionage, sedition, treason and 
subversion. There are situations where 
secrecy can be harmful rather than use- 
ful and where extreme vigilance against 
subversion is more destructive of our in- 
stitutions than an undue lack of concern. 

Mr. Millis’ book will be applauded by 
those seriously concerned with the state 
of civil liberties in our nation and the 
effects of the “garrison state” on those 
liberties. However, when all is said and 
done, we are still left with the dilemma 
as to who shall best determine when and 
if and what kind of modifications of our 
liberties are necessary because of the 
need of coping with internal and external 
threats. Few can disagree with the 
proposition that a thorough understand- 
ing and calm reappraisal is of the ut- 
most urgency. This book can make an 
important contribution to such a reap- 
praisal of this whole area. 

Bernard KLeIn 

Michigan Workmen’s Compensation 
Department 


Reapportionment 


A Representative LecisLature. How 
Can It Be Acuteveo? How Can Ir Be 
MAINTAINED? Spokane, League of Wom- 
en Voters of Washington, December 
1957. 28 pp. 35 cents. 

Written for the workshops of the 
League of Women Voters of Washing- 
ton, this pamphlet covers lucidly and 
competently the nation-wide problem of 
legislative mal-apportionment entrenched 
behind the self-serving interests of legis- 
lators. Washington has been the scene of 
a dramatic example of legislative ef- 
frontery, an initiated law providing equa- 
ble districts having been demolished by 
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so-called amendments amounting to re- 
peal and return to most of the evils of 
the preceding 1913 apportionment.! 

The statement is scholarly and factual 
and credit is given for assistance in its 
preparation by three local college facul- 
ties. R.S.C. 


Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 


Annexation 


ResmwenTIAL Service Costs DurHAM 
Water AND Sewer DepartMENT. By 
Warren J. Wicker. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Institute of 
Government, 1957. 29 pp. 50 cents. 

REVENUES AND Service Costs For 
GENERAL Funp Activities: A SPECIAL 
Report ON ANNEXATION FOR THE CITY 
or DurHam. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina, Institute of Government, 
1957. 29 pp. 50 cents. 


Assessments 


Property TAx ASSESSMENTS IN THE 
Unitep States. Washington 25, D.C., 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1957. 40 pp. 50 cents. 


Bibliography 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
GOVERNMENT 1930-1956. Compiled by 
Catherine M. Maybury. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Institute of 
Government, 1957. 33 pp. 


Budgets 
Tue GrowTH OF THE FEDERAL Buncet. 
An Appraisal and Forecast. New York 
5, The New York Chamber of Commerce, 
1957. 27 pp. 
Civil Service 


Frince BENEFITS IN WASHINGTON 
Citres. By Bert A. Balmer. Seattle, 
University of Washington, Bureau of 


1 See pages 56 and 72, this issue. 
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Governmental Research and Services, 


1957. 35 pp. $1.50. 


Complaint Handling 
MANUAL FoR CoMPLAINT HANDLING. 
City of Wichita, Kansas, Research and 
Information Departments, 1957. 30 pp. 


Congress 
Know Your Concress. Second Ses- 
sion Edition, 85th Congress—1958. Wash- 
ington 4, D.C., Capital Publishers, 1958. 
96 pp. Illus. $2.00. 


Constitutions 
CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION IN TEXAS 
By John E. Bebout, O. Douglas Weeks, 
etc. Austin, University of Texas School 
of Law, Texas Law October 
1957. 189 pp. $2.00. 


Debt 

MunicrpaL Bonn Funps—Prositems 
AND PortenTtAcs. By Edward B. Burr. An 
address before the Municipal Forum of 
New York May 24, 1957. New York, 
The Forum, 1957. 12 pp. (Apply E. A. 
Mintkeski, The Port of New York Au- 
thority, 111 8th Avenue, New York 11, 
N.Y.) 


Review, 


Education 
HANDBOOK FOR MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL 


Committees. By Robert P. Bolan. Am- 
herst, University of Massachusetts, Bu- 
reau of Government Research, 1957. 
53 pp. 

Federalism 


FEDERALISM AND REGIONALISM. A Lec 
ture Delivered at the Rice Institute April 
24, 1957. By Roscoe C. Martin. Houston 
1, Texas, The Institute, 1957. 30 pp. 


Flood Control 
Tue Dark Missourt. By Henry C. 
Hart. Madison, University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1957. xvii, 260 pp. $6.00. 


Handbooks 
LecisLaTiveE HanpsBook. For the Ken 
tucky General Assembly. Frankfort, 
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Kentucky Legislative Research Commis- 
sion, 1957. 83 pp. 


Hospitals 
A Proposal ror AN ONnonDAGA Com- 
munity Hosprtat. Syracuse, New York, 
Bureau of Municipal Research, 1957. 
32 pp. 
Housing 
A Houstnc AND PLANNING PROGRAM 
ror New Yorkers. New York 18, Citi- 
zens’ Housing and Planning Council of 
New York, 1957. 27 pp. (See page 89.) 
Houstnc Law EnrorceMENT AND RE- 
LATED Prostems. New York 7, Division 
of Housing, Bureau of Community De- 
velopment 1957. 85 pp. 


Juvenile Delinquency 

REPORT ON AN ADMINISTRATIVE SURVEY 
oF Vircinta’s TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Charlottesville, University of Virginia, 
Bureau of Public Administration, 1957. 
42 pp. 

Legislation 

New Iowa Laws Arrectinc Loca 
GovERNMENT '57. Iowa City, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Institute of Public 
Affairs, in cooperation with the League 
of Iowa Municipalities, 1957. 39 pp. 


Legislative Clerks 
Tue Orrices or Lecistative CLERKS 
AND SECRETARIES IN THE States. Chi- 
cago 37, The Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1957. 60 pp. $1.50. 


Mileage All es 
Mrieace ALLowances. Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky Legislative Research Commission, 
1957. 26 pp. 





Municipal Government 
MANUAL oF City GOVERNMENT IN 
Micuican. (Revised Edition.) By Claude 
R. Tharp. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan, Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, Bureau of Government, 1957. 


200 pp. $2.75. 
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Old Age 


Homes ror THE Acep. Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky Legislative Research Commission, 
1957. 95 pp. 


Pittsburgh 


PirrspurGH: Force or THE UNIVERSE. 
A Review of Pittsburgh’s Matchless Two- 
Hundred-Year History; the Rise of Eco- 
nomic Democracy and Industrial Liberal- 
ism, and the Great Civic Upsurge, in 
Capitalism’s Key City. By Frank C. 
Harper. New York, Comet Press Books, 
1957. 320 pp. $4.00. 


Planning 
ADMINISTRATION MANUAL. Zoning and 
Planning, Broome County, New York. 
Binghamton, Broome County Planning 
Board, 1957. 47 pp. 


Police ; 


ELeveNTH ANNUAL Peace OFFICERS 
Tratntnc ScHoot. A Report. Lawrence, 
University of Kansas, Governmental Re- 
search Center, 1957. 120 pp. 


Population 


EsTIMATES OF THE POPULATION OF 
States: Jury 1, 1950 ro 1956. Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, November 4, 1957. 
11 pp. 10 cents. 


Sociology 
Tue Crry rn Mip-Century. Prospects 
for Human Relations in the Urban En- 
vironment. Edited by H. Warren Dun- 
ham. Detroit, Wayne State University 
Press, 1957. x, 198 pp. $4.00. 


State Government 


Connecticut Dicest oF ADMINISTRA- 
tive Reports To THE GoverNor 1956- 
1957. Hartford, Supervisor of State 
Publications, State of Connecticut, 1957. 
287 pp. 
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Surveys 
Houstnc Survey Procepures. A 
Guide for Small Tennessee Communities. 
Nashville, Tennessee State Planning 
Commission, December 1956. 57 pp. $1.00. 


Taxation and Finance 


Detar oF State TAX COLLECTIONS IN 
1957. Washington 25, D.C., U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, 1957. 30 pp. 25 cents. 

Hanpsook oF Missourr STaTE TAXEs. 
Jefferson City, Missouri Public Expendi- 
ture Survey, 1957. 52 pp. $1.00. 

How tHE TAXPAYERS’ FEDERATION OF 
Intrnors Protects Your Interests. A 
Legislative Report. Springfield, Tax- 
payers’ Federation of Illinois, 1957. 16 pp. 

OKLAHOMA Sates TAx AND Use Tax. 
Statistical Report for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1957. Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma Tax Commission, 1957. 35 pp. 
Tables. 

Tue Tax Burpen In RELATION TO Na- 
TIONAL INCOME AND Propuct. New York, 
Tax Foundation, 1957. 24 pp. 

Taxes. Questions and Answers on 
State and Federal Taxes Levied in Wis- 
consin. A Tax Dictionary with Income 
Tax Guide. (1958 Edition.) Madison 3, 
Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance, 1957. 64 
pp. 50 cents. 


Traffic Safety 
SUBDIVIDING For TraFFic Sarety. By 
Harold Marks. Washington, D.C., Urban 
Land Institute, Urban Land, October, 
1957. 6 pp. $1.00. 


CITIZEN ACTION 
(Continued from page 89) 


explains how the resources of federal, 
state and municipal governments can 
best be utilized in carrying out local pro- 
grams. It also describes the manner in 
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which citizens can effectively support 
local urban renewal programs.” 

The League of Women Voters of 
Michigan has published Know Your 
State (Michigan). The pamphlet dis- 
cusses such matters as the voter and his 
job, the governor and state administra- 
tion, the legislature, courts, state finan- 
ces, local government and the state, gov- 
ernmental services, etc. It describes the 
state’s constitutions of 1835, 1850 and 
1908. The 88-page pamphlet may be se- 
cured from the league’s office at 4612 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit 1, at 50 
cents per copy. 

Peoria — Guidebook of Local Govern- 
ment comes from the Peoria (Illinois) 
League of Women Voters. Covered are 
the city, township, county, schools, parks, 
sanitary district, airport, voting and 
taxes. Copies of the book (32 pages) 
may be obtained from the office of the 
City Manager of Peoria at 40 cents. 

Termed an “aid to better government” 
by the San Antonio News, Citizens 
Handbook of Bexar County (Texas) and 
Directory of County Offices has been 
published by the League of Women Vot- 
ers of San Antonio. Set forth are such 
matters as county home rule, population 
and resources, structure of the county, 
finances, courts, education, etc. The 68- 
page book may be secured from the 
league at 25 cents plus five cents for 
postage. 

The purpose of School Daze (twelve 
pages), a study of Louisiana schools by 
the League of Women Voters of that 
State, is “to outline the administrative 
and organizational structure of our pub- 
lic school system of education and ac- 
quaint citizens with the facts they need 
in order to evaluate what this state sys- 
tem is offering its children.” Priced at 
25 cents, the pamphlet is available from 
the league’s office at 206 Bernice Street, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 





Snider Edits New Rural Department 


A new department on rural govern- 
ment in the United States will be added 
this year to the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
Review. It will appear irregularly at 
intervals of three or four months. 

Editor of the new department will be 
Snider, chairman of 

the Political 

Science Depart- 

ment of the Uni- 
Illi- 


who is a 


Professor Clyde F. 


versity of 
nois, 
specialist in local 
government of 
rural areas. Dr. 
Snider is author 
of two books, 
State 
and Local Gov- 
and 
America, 


American 
Clyde F. Snider 
ernment 
Rural 
of several monographs in the field of 
state local and of 
numerous articles in legal and profes- 


Local Government in 


and government, 
sional journals. 

\ former member of the board of 
editors of the American Political Science 
Review, Dr. Snider has also served 
various state departments and commis- 
sions in research and consulting capaci- 
ties. 

The new department is expected to 
fill an important gap left when the de- 
partment of Metropolitan Government 
replaced the old County and Township 


department. 


On Trends Group 


Mrs. Maurice H. Noun of Des 
Moines, a of the League’s 
Council, is one of 21 leading lowans 
appointed by the governor to a Study 
Commission on Social 
Trends. 


member 


Economic and 


6 New Correspondents 


Named for REVIEW 


Six new state correspondents chosen 
recently for the Review are: 

Judith Norvell Jamison, public ad- 
ministration analyst, Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; 

Leo F. Redfern, a of the 
faculty of the Department of Govern- 


ment, University of New Hampshire; 


member 


Judith N. Jamison Leo F. Redfern 


Paul J. Piccard 


Stanley Scott 
Stanley Scott, public administration 
analyst, Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley; 
Paul J. Piccard, Political Science De- 
partment, Florida State University; 
Allen E. Pritchard, Jr., executive di- 
rector, League of Kansas Municipalities; 
Harry T. Toulmin, executive director, 
Dade County Foundation, 


Miami. 


Research 





Distinguished Citizen Awards Presented 


For their “demonstrations of respon- 
sible citizenship,” nine civic leaders re- 
ceived “Distinguished Citizen Awards” 
at the annual banquet of the National 
Conference on Government November 
19 in Cleveland. 

George H. Gallup, chairman of the 
League’s Council, presented certificates 
to the following: 

Jac Chambliss, attorney, Chatta- 
nooga; Bayard H. Faulkner, former 
mayor, Montclair, New Jersey; Thomas 
Graham, president, Bankers Bond Com- 
pany, Louisville: Mrs. Siegel W. Judd, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Mrs. Percy 
Maxim Lee, national president, League 
of Women Voters; Robert H. Rawson, 
vice president, Empire Plow Company, 
Cleveland; Lee M. Sharrar, attorney, 
Humble Oil Company, Houston; and 
James A. Singer, attorney, St. Louis. 


Joins NML Staff 
For State Project 


To assist in the League’s project of a 
series of publications to inform citizens 
and officials about the problems of 
modernizing state constitutions and to 
provide _ practical 
guides for the con- 
duct of constitu- 
tional conventions, 
John P. Wheeler. 
Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor at Hollins 
College, Virginia. 
has been added to 
the staff. 

Dr. Wheeler, 
who taught at 
Middlebury Col- 
lege prior to his present connection, 
from which he is taking an eighteen- 
months leave of absence, received his 
B.S. and M.S. degrees at Florida State 


John P. Wheeler, Jr. 


University and his Ph.D. at Syracuse 
University. 


Edits Researcher’s Digest 
Ralph W. Conant, staff associate, this 
month succeeds Thor Swanson as editor 
of the Researcher’s Digest of the Re- 
view. Dr. returned to 
Washington State College, where he is 
assistant professor of political science. 
after eighteen months as National Mu- 
nicipal League staff fellow. 


Swanson has 


Cassella at Columbia 

William N. Cassella, Jr.. NML senior 
associate, is spending half his time with 
the metropolitan regional study 
gram of the Department of Law and 
Government at Columbia University. 
Dr. Cassella is senior research associate 
officer of the 


pro- 


and administrative pro- 


gram. 


All-America Winners 
(Continued from page 53) 


Member Charles T. Silverson, Minne- 
apolis; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
ary 4, League President Cecil Morgan: 
Vancouver, Washington, February 6, 
Council Member Harold S. Shefelman: 
Yankton, South Dakota, January 16, 


Harry J. Krusz, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Childs Meets Delegates 
Delegates from charter commissions 
of Butler, Pottsville Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, met in Harrisburg with 
Richard S. Childs, chairman of the 
League’s executive committee, to dis- 
the relative different 
forms of government. 
The delegates were from third-class 
cities which voted for home rule charter 


Febru- 


and 


cuss merits of 


commissions after the state legislature 
provided alternative forms of govern- 
ment for the first time for this class. 
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A Valuable Contribution! 


That's What the Experts Say About the 
National Municipal League’s 
Model State and Regional 
Planning Law 


Read It. Study It. Save It for Reference on: 


@® What State and Regional Planning Is. 


The Need for Comprehensive Planning. 


7 
® How Planning Serves the Executive Branch. 
- 


Why Citizen Leaders Must Cooperate. 


Single Copy: $1 Ten or more: 10 per cent discount. 68 pages 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
17 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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A ep cennenedennmnenteenens a 


WANTED 


National Municipal Review 
for September and October 1953 
September and December 1955 


January and February 1956 


An unprecedented demand has exhausted copies of the NATIONAL 
Municipat Review for the months listed above. The League will 


be glad to pay 25 cents per copy for the return of these issues. 


National Municipal Review 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 


17 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. 





























Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 


Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955) 
Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-council Form 
(17% x 224%"), $0 cents each, set of three 
County Manager Plan, 24 pages (1950) 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 
20 pages (1955) 
Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1957) 
Labor Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1957) 
P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955) 
The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1953) Is 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(1953) im 
(The two pamphlets above may ‘be purchased ‘together for $i. 20) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) ...ccc.ccccccccccsrccesseseeeseserssenensnees 
Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages es 

Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941) ...... 

Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 4 pages (1953) 

Model County Charter, 112 pages (1956) ........ 

Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages “(i951) . 

Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) 

Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954) 

Model State and Regional Planning Law (1955) 

Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 

Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) ........... 

Model State Medico-lega! Investigative System, 39 pages (1954) . 

Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957)  ...cccccceccecceecesseesseneenes = 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) 

Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) 

Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) 

Compilation of the 48 Direct Primary Systems, 54 pages (1957) 

Coroners in 1953—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 
90 pages, mimeographed (1955) . 

Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 70 pages (1955) 

Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1957) . 

Guide to Community Action, by Mark S. Matthews, 448 pages (1954)... 

Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) 

The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 
Guthrie S. Birkhead (reprinted from NationaL Muwicipat Ra- 
VIEW), 12 pages (1953) . scceceotsnsessosesnoreosunseusonsnssspooaguasgereqeusenenezesqnennesese 

New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker etc. (reprinted from 
NATIONAL MuwnicipaL Review), 32 pages (1935) 

Proportional Representation—lilustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) 

Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 
Jr., 177 pages (1940) 

Save Our Cities, by Joseph E. McLean etc. (reprinted from NaTiowa 
MuwnicipaL Review), 32 pages (1954) 

Discount on Quantity Orders Write for Complete List and Description. 











National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 











